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| on the top of a hill, in the most elevated a 
| of a large tract of surrounding country. 

| called the Old Town because, lower down, at the 
| distance of about a mile and separated by an 
| intervening canal, there is a New Town which 
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OUR LAST PAROCHIAL WAR. 


Tux old town of Cess-cum-Poolton is built 


t is 


has been recently created in the neighbour-. 


| hood of an important railway station. The 
| two towns are portions of a single parish. 
| In districts reasonably healthy, one infant 


dies out of every ten or twelve that come into 


| the world. In the parish of Cess-cum-Poolton 
| one infant dies out of every seven or eight 


that are born, and they are born in unusual 


| numbers as, by some compensating law 
| of nature, commonly is the case wherever 


parents live under conditions that produce 
a gradual rotting away of their own lives, and 


| an unusual mortality among their children. 
| The rotting away of life in the Old Town 
+ of Cess-cum-Poolton is best expressed by 


the assurauce that, on an average, each 


| person there born, decays and dies eight 


years and a half sooner than he should. In 


| the New Town, the loss appears to be much 


greater ; but, as it contains only an ex- 


| ceptional ee ema consisting chiefly of 
|| young working 


men, with their wives and 
children, the statement that their average 


| duration of life is only seventeen years is, by 


no means, so horrible as it appears. So I 
will steer clear of fallacy, and take only the 


| fact that their infants perish in undue 


proportion. 
The delicate organs of life in infants under 
one year old, cause them to be peculiarly liable 


| to suffer from unhealthy conditions, They do 


not drink, smoke, or go astray ; they live or 


| die strictly according to the health or sickness 


of their parents, and the wholesome or un- 
wholesome nature of the circumstances in 
which they are placed. Calculations founded 
on the births and deaths of young children, 


_ and especially of infants, supply therefore the 


st figures for a thermometer of public health. 


_ Tried by this test (as well as by every other) 
| the health of Cess-cum-PooJton is considerably 


below zero. Out of every hundred deaths in 


| the New Town, more than thirteen are of 
| Persons under the age of twenty who should 
| not have died; and the deaths of infants are! 
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aan than one third more than they ought 
to be. 

It is, however, the opinion of a large 
number of the inhabitants of this parish that 
we do not want our public health looked 
after. I say we (though I am no parishioner 
myself), because I have entered into the spirit 
of the place. I recognise in it my own 
native district of Beadleville, and I look 
upon the whole thing as eminently British. 
I am a Cess-cum-Pooltonian, only in so far 
as [ ama Briton. As for the people, I con- 
sider myself one of them, and shall discuss 
my neighbours as I please. If any men 
dwelling in any town of England say, when 
they read this narrative, “this town of ours” 
is the true Cess-cum-Poolton, be it so, The 
inhabitants of Cess-cum-Poolton are, as in- 
dividuals, so many unknown quantities repre- 
sented by these characters, as they might be 
represented scientifically by the letters x and y. 
And as the letters x and y, when representing , 
unknown figures, may stand in the place of 
real values very great or very small, as the 
case may be and as remains to be discovered, 
so let it be understood that abstract cha- 
racters herein set down are in the strictest 
sense provisional, and by no means express 
any real knowledge of the values that they 
represent. 

r. Zinzib, a man of some property, a re- 
tired druggist, and a radical, was the first 
promoter of the public health movement 
among us. Mr. Zinzib—Zinzib Rad, the 
Tories call him after one of his own labels 
—having much leisure spends it all, to the 
great distress of many quiet neighbours, in 
agitating for the righting of everything that 
he thinks wrong in the parish of Cess-cum- 
Poolton. We have been unable to touch him 
with the Nuisances Removal Act; though 
evidently an intolerable nuisance he is not to 
be removed or moved. Now, it is all very 
well for a parishioner to say that the state of 
our workhouse is disgraceful, and to keep 
saying it; or that our want of drainage is 
disgraceful, and to keep saying it; or to 
count up our cases of typhus fever, and keep 
mentioning them; but, for a ratepayer to 
keep doing such things in a way that 
compels us to advance beyond mere listen- 
ing, creates commotion and ill blood in the 
parish, which is at all times shocking. It is 
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of no use for us to say to a man like that, 
let us alone, 


* Let'us alone, what pleasure ean’ we have 
To war with evil? Is thereany peace 
In ever clinibing up the climbing wave?” 


We are all put, mentally, upon that sort of 
treadmill. Mr. Zinzib is a very hot'man, and 
he is hot in our mouths too; we abuse him 
thoroughly. It~-is of nouse te go to church 
and pray for peace when there is.an agitator 
in the parish ; a man who spends his-mornings 
in discovering abuses, and his afternoons in 
worrying about them, and his evenings in 
writing to every body, and fetching down about 
our ears Home Secretaries, boards, inspectors, 
newspapers of all sorts; a man who writes 
with equal readiness long letters to the Edin- 
burgh Review, the London Times, the Bengal 
Hurkaru, or the Land’s End Weekly Tele- 
graph and Standard; all designed to call atten- 
tion from every corner of the Empire, to the 
abuses that exist at Cess-eum-Poolton. Why 
will henot let us:alone ? Wenearly had him on 
the hip, the other day, when a tenant of his in 
the town carried his shop-front forward to the 
railing. Squire Fitz-~Canute, whois'very wroth 
with Zinzib for having brought the Public 
Health Act down upon us, ordered his solicitor 
to write and tell the agitator’s tenant that he 
must not proceed with his shop, but must 
pull it down at once as an illegal pro- 
jection. The radical thereupon, in his usual 
unneighbourly way, took advantage of the 
fact that other tradesmen who were not his 
tenants had been allowed to carry their shops 
forward, and that a new market-house had 
been built which projected ten feet over the 
Queen’s highway. He told his tenant to go 
on. If they made him pull his shop down, 
(he said) he would have down all the other 
shops in like position, and would demolish 
the new market-house into the bargain. 
What can be done with a man who goes 
to work upon this revolutionary principle, 
and calls it paying twenty shillings in the 
und ? 

The agitator Zinzib having made a stir and 
obtained even the co-operation of the vicar, 
who considers him to be:a Rad of hot but 
wholesome qualities, got upa petition signed 
by more than the required tenth of the 
inhabitants, praying for the visit of an 
inspector, with a view to the establishment 
of the provisions of the Public Health Act in 
the parish of Cess-cum-Poolton. The in- 
spector came among us, and in a report dated 
the 15th of November, 1851, recommended 
that the Public Health Act should be applied 
to all parts of Cess-cum-Poolton included 
within a certain line of boundary. The bound- 
aries recommended not being those of the 
whole parish, a second inquiry was made 
necessary by the requisition of the Act of 
Parliament. It was also made advisable by 
the fact that we Cess-cum-Pooltonians be- 
stirred ourselves,.and petitioned against the 
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introduction of the Act, two hundred and 
fifty strong, with the Squire at the head of 
us. Cottagers who had been told that the 
Act would cost them each from eighteen to 
forty shillings a year; and tradesmen well 
informed—as for example, one who “was 
informed and believed ” that the Act would 
cost him for his own house fifteen pounds a 
year for thirty years—signed.a petition, stating 
that the signatures in favour of sanitary in- 
terference were the result of misapprehension 
and misrepresentation ; and that the intro- 
duction of the Health Act was, in the case ot 
Cess-cum-Poolton, not at all necessary. A 
new inspector being sent down, first inquired 
into the accusation made very bitterly against 
our arch agitator, that he had induced. people 
by untruths to sign the first petition. Our 
case failed, and the original application was 
substantiated, very much to our disgust. We 
had, however, pounded our Zinzib well in a 
meeting at the great room in the Fitz-Canute 
Arms, and we had all the respectability on 
our side. 

The Squire and his solicitor, and ex-solicitor, 
were the leaders of the let-alone party. Sani- 
tary reform was not required in Cess-cum- 
Poolton. We fouglit, as every cock should | 
fight on his own dunghill, fiercely. Our 
skeleton friend Death was among us, and 
I dare say might have been seen some 
times by any one with the right sort of eyes, | 
abroad of nights with a bag of babies thrown | 
over his shoulder, and sticking up with his 
own bony fingers such a placard as this,on | 
a dead wall—“Rate-payers of Cess-cum- 
Poolton, rally round your Vested Interests, 
Health is enormously expensive. Introduce 
the Public Health Act, and you will be pau- 
perised. Be filthy and be fat. Cesspools and | 
constitutional government. Gases and glory. 
No insipid water.” And Death’s foremost | 
friends suffered from his embraces. It isa | 
melancholy fact which I should not omit to 
place among the records of our contest, that | 
whereas the second inquiry into: our sauitary | 
condition took place early in 1852, its princi | 
pal antagonist, the Squire, lost his sister by 
fever before the year had closed ; that relative | 
had previously lost a governess, who died of | 
typhus fever soon after the General Board 
had been petitioned. The Squire's solicitor | 
lost his wife, and the ex-solicitor his laun- | 
dress, both dying of typhus fever in the 
same year, 1852. It is also to be note 
that the first man who was brought forw 
to invalidate the petition for the introduce | 
tion of a Health Act, was himself added, | 
three months afterwards, to the list of dead | 
by typhus. 

My own feeling upon such matters does | 
not lead me to deny any of the accusations 
made against the savitary state of Cess-cullr 
Poolton. There is no denying that our life # 
shortened ; but let us not have that short life 


bothered and vexed. When our old habits 
are threatened with unsettlement, our old 
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order of'things is to be disturbed, what can 
we say, or do? 


“Tis hard to settle order once again. 
There ts confusion worse than death, 
Trouble on trouble, pain on pain.” 


And I propose, therefore, to my fellow- 
parishioners of Cess-cum-Poolton, that we 
shall sit upon our hill like gods together, and 
oppose movements of all kinds, whether sani- 
tary, social, or revolutionary. 

It is of course for the sake of this principle 


of quiet that I applaud the magnanimity of 


many of the. gentlemen who sent off a counter- 
petition against the perplexing of our parish 
with the provisions of a.sanitary board. When 
the inspector did come down and look over 
our houses, of course we each of us told him 
of such little private annoyancesias we were 
personally willing to endure rather than put 
ourselves or our brother ratepayers to trouble 
and expense. Mr. Brown, for example, who is 
a grocer in Brick Street, said, very candidly, 
“We are rather middlingly drained.” What 
did he mean by middlingly? “It is better 
than it was, because we have had a new 
drain made.” A drain? Really a drain in 
Cess-cum-Poolton! “Yes. It is a small 
drain immediately under the shop-floor into 
the surface channel of the street.” Exactly. 
That is the utmost done by any drain in the 
Old Town. And your night soil? That “has 
to be carried out about once a year.” By 
what door? “Through the shop.” Among 
your sugars, figs, and groceries? “We have 
not had it done since I have been here, but it 
is as great a nuisance as a person possibly 
can have.” Have you good water, Mr, Brown ? 
“Our pump water was very bad in quality, 
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His wife said also, “ We have no water at all, 
we have to beg it. Our rent is eighteen 
pounds a year, and taxes.” Mr. Lever, 
watchmaker, never used the water on his 
premises for anything but washing the floor ; 
has never tasted it; says it looks “like | 
swill.” All the waste of his house, liquid 
and solid, goes into an open pit in the 
yard, “I signed,” he says, “both for and 
against the Public Health Act.” If he, 
therefore, be one of the hill-gods, he shall | 
be our Janus, 

It does not matter at what point you 
examine the state of Cess-cum-Poolton; 
nobody denies that we are filthy; we, who 
are opposed to agitation, deny only that we 
wish to be made clean. Our poison, like the 
sunlight and the rain, is poured alike among 
the rich and poor, the high and the low. 
Squire Fitz-Canute’s property in the market- 
| place consists of two thatched houses. The 
|inspector found that the pump was out of | 
order, and the water drawn by it “like liquid 
manure.” One of the tenants, Widow Rachel, 
| has lived there twenty years, and had a large 
family of children. The last of them died 
| not.many weeks ago; she now weeps for them 
all. Two of the largest houses in our town 
are the banks. At one bank, rented at fifty 
pounds a year, no drains could be found, the 
| water was unfit for use, and the resident clerk 
isaid, “We beg from the Fitz~-Canute Arms.” 
| At the other and larger bank, there is a resi- 
dent manager—not a petitioner against health 
—who knew of no under-ground drainage ; 
there was a cesspool, he said, under the 
kitehen, and there were two others in the 
yard, close to wells. The effluvium from the 
kitchen cesspool escaped through a grate 




















close to the kitchen:door. The effect of this 
position upon the bodies of the manager and 


but we have none at all now. We beg water 
from the other side of the road ; we never | 
could drink it when we had any, but used to| his family was, of course, if not to produce 
fetch from the church well, or anywhere.” | disease, at least to make them highly predis- 
What does your house cost you? “ My rent| posed to take any epidemic that might come 
is twenty-two pounds and all rates. If I|in their way. While the inspectors’ report | 
could get good water and drainage I should| was being printed, it so happened that the 
not care.” And as it is, he does not care, for} manager’s family visited a house in which | 
he is one of the “gods together” on the hill| there was a boy ill with scarlet fever, and the | 
of Cess-cum-Poolton, “careless of mankind.” | consequence was, that the manager, his wife, | 
He leans upon the counter with his nose over|and his three children—he had no more— 
his little drain, and signs against the bother | were then laid up in bed by seriousattacks of | 
of a sanitary movement. that complaint. 

Mr. Galloon, draper, of High Street, is} Mr. Sere is a very old gentleman, who lives 
another of our let-ill-alone men. He signed|.in a house immediately over two foul pools, 
against the application of the Health Act,| He is against all innovation, and with hisown 
and the inspector having visited him, found | trembling hand signed what he hoped might 
that all the drainage of his side of High|be the death warrant of sanitary agitation, 
Street, not poured out upon the road before| He lives.over against the garden wall of the 
; the houses, sinks into vaults under aud near/arch agitator, and is very much incensed | 
them ; \the vaults are untrapped. The pump-| against him ; is indignant also at alittle nui- 
water tastes as though it had come fresh out|sance of his neighbour’s, though he is on 
of a drain. “There is no other on the| good terms with a great one. of his own, 
premises. It is drunk because there is no|* Mr, Zinzib’s nuisance,” exclaimed Mrs. Sere 
other.” William Goose, poulterer in High | to the inspector, with.a righteous indignation, 
Street, also signed against the health nuisance. | “ is very dreadful, it smells most horrid in the 

e has.a back yard only five feet square, a]summer.” “ My nuisance,” said Mr. Zinzib, 
cesspool on his premises and no drainage.| “surely ought to be removed. Fetch in the 
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Act, good people, and compel me to remove | benefit his tenantry, it would not improve 


I shall be charmed.” 

This being the state of things in Cess-cum- 
Poolton, and the contest against the sanitary 
innovators being very violent, now it may 
perhaps be comprehended how it was that at 
a great meeting of our ratepayers holden after 
the first inquiry at the Fitz-Canute Arms, a 
petition to the General Board of Health was 
agreed upon, and eventually signed by our 
squire, Nimrod Fitz-~Canute, and two hundred 
and thirty-five other persons, expressing their 
unaltered opinion, “that the provisions of 
the Public Health Act are not wanted in this 
place,” and earnestly praying “that the said 
Act may not be put in force in this town 
against the wish of the great mass of its 
inhabitants.” 

For what reason our Squire put on his 
boots to go down to this meeting, and em- 
ployed his influence as lord of the’ manor 
against the sanitary reformers, may be best 
stated in the words of his own companion me- 
morial, sent after the petition to the Board of 
Health. Of the area submitted to the opera- 


it. 


tion of the Act, more than two-thirds, he 
observed, “ are not only wholly unbuilt upon, 
but there is not the remotest probability of 
any part of the same ever being used for 
building purposes, such lands consisting of 
the lawns, pleasure and other ornamental 
aa. and gardens and other premises be- 


onging and appertaining to your memoria- 
list’s mansionhouse, and of farm lands, arable 
and pasture, also the property of your memo- 
rialist. That your memorialist, in addition 
to such lands and premises aforesaid, is also 
the owner of house property to a very con- 
siderable amount in the town of Cess- 
cum-Poolton, and that therefore, should the 
district as recommended by your inspector 
be adopted, the taxation for the purpose of 
draining and ameliorating the sanitary con- 
dition of the town of Cess-cum-Poolton would 
fall most unjustly and oppressively on your 
memorialist, whose said mansionhouse, lawns 
and pleasure grounds, arable lands and pas- 
ture grounds, could, neither directly nor in- 
directly, derive any benefit whatever from 
the purposes to which such hereditaments 
and tenements would be rated in pursuance 
of the powers contained in the said Public 
Health Act, 1848.” 

That is the actual literal complaint of 

uire Fitz-Canute, who therein shows him- 
self quite one of our hill gods, “careless of 
mankind.” The lawns, pineries, pleasure 
grounds, pastures, &c., not being at all charge- 
able under the Public Health Act for the 
water supply and drainage of town houses 
and buildings, the plaint of Fitz-Canute 
amounts simply to this, that as a large 
number of the unwholesome houses in our 
town of Cess-cum-Poolton are his property, 
a good deal of the rating for health pur- 
poses would fall upon himself; and, how- 
ever much the cleansing of the town might 


his roses or his melons, his lawns, pleasure 
grounds, arable lands, or cattle. As a lord 
of the manor and a landed proprietor, he de- 
clines, therefore, having anything to pay. So 
the Squire settled it. 

Nevertheless, the second inquiry was duly 
instituted, and it began with the scrutiny of 
signatures demanded by us, who accused 
Mr. Zinzib of having used improper persua- 
sion. Henry Jones accordingly came forward 
and proved that he had signed both petitions, 
Mr. Zinzib presented the first to him, and he 
signed it. Fre “had since signed the counter- 
petition, his opinions having changed in con- 
sequence of what he had been told respectin 
other towns where the Act had been eppliall 
He could not exactly say what towns the 
were, nor what was said of them.” Zinzib 
Rad was still more strongly put to the blush 
by Mr. Cavendish Pole, our fashionable hair- 
dresser. He is a very gentlemanly man, and 
he deposed as follows: “I have been a rated 
|inhabitant of the parish of Cess-cum-Poolton 
twenty years. I ama hairdresser. I signed’ 
a petition brought to me by Mr. Zinzib. I 
did not thoroughly know what it was; he 
laid the petition before me. I do not think I 
read it; perhaps I might scan part of it over, 
but I did not, to the best of my belief, read it, 
as I was busy at the time. As Mr. Zinzib 
represented it to me, I took it to be a petition 
to form a board to drain the town better. I 
signed it, and have since signed a petition 
the other way.” We had more such evidence, 
but it was unavailing ; nevertheless, I think 
enough has been said to show the enlightened 
nature of our contest against the sanitarians, 
and to make clear how quiet we should all 
have been had we been let alone. We 
could have been eating the lotos day by 
day, just as conveniently lodged over our 
deadening cesspools, as if “propped on beds 
|of amarauth and moly;” it would have 
suited us quite well to lie beside their nectar, 
jand to hear agitators buzzing among distant 
parishes their doleful song, telling “a tale 
of little meaning, though their words are 
strong.” 

We also, spurred to energy, found strong 
words to oppose to our antagonists. Ol 
Doctor Doughpill has practised for forty 
years in Cess-cum-Poolton ; he and his son 
attend the parish and have all the leading 
people in the place for patients. Doctor 
Doughpill is a gentleman of the old school, 
who still wears corduroy trousers and top 
boots, and who is as prompt as his son to 
follow the Fitz-Canute hounds. Young Doc- 
tor Quina, who is a physician by right and a 
medallist fresh from the hospital trying to 
make a practice, has thoughtlessly committed 
himself to the sanitary cause. Doughpill, who 
knows better, follows the Squire as readily 
after the health-mongers as after the hare. 
Doctor Quina said, among other things 
about our town, “Typhus is by no means an 
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uncommon disease here, Now, looking at 
the elevation and general appearance of the 
town, one would naturally wonder how such 
a disease as typhus could exist here, The 
poison, doubtless, must emanate from those 
abominable dead wells and open sewage holes 
which send out such a noxious and pestilential 
smell over the yards and houses in which they 
are situate.” Doctor Doughpili—a most in- 
fluential man—whose nose is turned more in 
the right direction of the wind, said on the 
other hand: “TI have been a surgeon here for 
forty years, and am well acquainted with the 
locality and most of the people. Cess-cum- 
Poolton has always been a remarkably healthy 

lace. There is nothing to make it unhealthy. 

he water is very good.” He was our great 
witness, and a bold knight too, who would 
charge any number of windmill crotchets, If 
it had not been for the awkwardness of birth 
and death returns, and for the existence of 
two eyes and a nose on the inspector’s face, 
the evidence of our respected Doctor would 
have quashed the whole investigation. “With 
reference,” he observed, “to what is said in 
Mr. Zinzib’s letter to the General Board, about 
polluted water and foul air, I know of no 
cases of fever in Cess-cum-Poolton produced 
by polluted water and foul air.” 

The inspector having taken evidence of this 
kind, and heard much of our general recri- 
mination and of that flat contradiction of each 
other into which gentlemen are led who make 


astounding slips of memory and confusion as 
to fact, under the influence of party feeling 
—having got through this part of his busi- 
ness, quietly betook himself to the investi- 


gation of our registration tables. He made 
out that the average age at which we all 
of us die is twenty-nine years and one month, 
omitting the exceptional district of the New 
Town of Cess-cum-Poolton, If that district 
be included in the calculation it is made to 
appear that we die, taking us all together, 
betore the age of twenty-four is reached. In 
either case, not less than half of us die under 
the age of twenty. As for the massacre of 
our innocents, how that is continually taking 
place I have already recorded. The inspector 
then employed his eyes and nose, and went 
about the parish seeing and smelling things 
for himself and asking questions. The result 
was a mass of notes concerning us, a part of 
which the chiel has printed, Of their nature 
some notion may be gathered from the ac- 
counts I have given of the abodes of Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Galloon, Mr. Goose, and others, 
who may stand for almost all, Some of the 
worst I have not quoted, because, though 
they describe dwellings in which we are on 
the whole disposed to live, the mere account 
of them would be disagreeable to reasonably 
wholesome people. 

The Old Town of Cess-cum-Poolton is built 
as I said on a hill, with an outfall on all sides— 
the very place for an efficient and cheap system 


of drainage ; there is a brook at hand, from} 
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which an abundant supply of good water, 
constantly on tap, could be furnished at a 
price of a penny three farthings per week 
= cottage house, including the cost of 
ifting. 

The complete drainage of the Old Town 
would cost, it was calculated, for a cottage 
house only one penny a week, on the principle 
of distributed payments for thirty years. That 
is what we have been opposing. 

The New Town of Cess-cum-Poolton is un- 
happily not less unhealthy than the Old, 
although money has been spent ungrudgingly 
by the railway company, which is chief owner, 
on the moral and physical welfare of the 
inhabitants. When the New Town first rose, 
five thousand pounds were sunk in drains. 
Most unfortunately the drainage established 
was laid down upon an utterly wrong prin- 
ciple. It was a complicated system of egg- 
shaped cesspools and long drains. In om 
pool, poisonous gas is generated as in the bulb 
of a retort, and the drains acting as the necks 
of retorts serve to convey the deadly product 
into all the houses. Connected with this 
system also, there is an open foul ditch, and an 


}inadequate provision has been made’ for 


flushing. The railway company petitioned 
as we did against the interference of the 
Public Health Act: surely however not on 
selfish grounds, for it was prepared to sink 
five thousand pounds more in drainage. Less 
than that sum would uproot the existing 
drains, pat an end to the two hundred cess- 
pools which form part of the old rotten system, 
and purify the New Town thoroughly upon a 
safe plan. The adoption of such a plan would 
at the same time save considerably yearly 
outlay. If it be well to be active, the railway 
company has done well; it has established 
even a park for its men, and there can be no 
doubt that it is prepared to amend the under- 
ground ways of the New Town of Cess-cum- 
Poolton whenever it is fairly led to see the 
error of them, 

As for our Old Town on the hill, the in- 
spector, I see in his report just issued, has 
recommended that the Public Health Act be 
applied to us, and that we should have a 
local board of health, consisting of six 
members, But, if we get the Squire for one, 
and Doctor Doughpill for another, we may 
even yet hope that, for a time at least, the 
inhabitants of Cess-cum-Poolton will be 
allowed to die in peace, and at the rate that 
pleases them. So long as men can pay their 
debts, it is not our business to settle for them 
at what rate they ought to live. The debt of 
nature they are sure to pay, and why need we 
dictate the rate at which they ought to die? 
The only rates we ought to look at, are 
parochial rates. When people say that a 
small payment for health and strength brings 
in even a large money profit, and invite us to 
reason with them on the subject, we say, 
Reason with you ? No, we don’t do that. We 
are not talking about reason, but about rates. 
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We see no reason in them, and we object: to 
them. We shall not spend our brains to save 
our kets. You shall get from us, if we 
can have our own way, neither wit nor 
wealth. Let us alone. 


ENGLISH MILORDS. 


Tue writer of this piece lately, and in a 
foreign land, suffering from an attack of the 
meagrims, or diaboli cerulei, sought solace 
| and.delectation in a place of public entertain- 
| ment situated on the Boulevard Montmartre, 
in Paris, called the Salle Bonne-Nouvelle. 
Here, for the consideration of one franc, he 
was gratified by the view of a series of poses 
| plastiques ; of a remarkably stupid ballet, in 
which a floury-faced Pierrot went through the 
ordinary tribulations incidental to Pierrots 
| when brought into collision with comic 
fathers, jealous millers, and village maidens 
in short petticoats ; but all of which did not 
| in the least remind him of the only support- 
able Pierrot in the tumbling world: the 
inimitable Debureau. He was furthermore 
entertained by a mysterious round or catch, 
| sung by three persons in three white waist- 
| coats and one pair and a half of white kid 
gloves, which, together with the remaining 
pair and a half of hands, would have been 
none the worse for a little washing, and 
in which a large tuning fork supported a 
considerable part; by a “Juggler of the 
Alps,” than whom the author has. seen many 
better; and, finally, by a gentleman attired 
in a short green coat, labelled, conspicuously, 
“ Patente” (sic), a pair of widely checked 
trousers, also labelled “ Patente,” with the 
addition of the royal arms of Great Britain 
beneath the label; highlows and gaiters, a | 
white hat with a narrow brim and a black 
hat-band, a huge shirt-collar, a gigantic um- 
brella, red hair, green spectacles, a very 
diminutive carpet bag at a long pig-tail, 
each and all branded with the omnipresent 
“ Patente;” who, as an obliging neighbour of 
the writer informed him, was made up to 
represent a Milord Anglais, and looked the 
character—as that neighbour further volun- 
teered to tell him—remarkably well. 

This British nobleman sang a song to the 
old tune of Malbrook, accompanied by some 
feeble gesticulations imitative but not sugges- 
tive of the noble art of self-defence. The 
writer, on his affirmation, declares that, as 
nearly as he can recollect, the first verse of 
the English peer’s song ran thus :— 


Malbrook s'en va-ti li Boxe 
Lami de Pitt et Fox 
Aow yes! Aow yes! 


Each couplet being interpolated with an Aow 
yes! and each stanza being coneluded by a 
faeetious-and profoundly ironical allusion to 
one “ Matinkosh,” probably synonymous or 
connected with that waterproof garment so 
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useful \in travelling, or to the gentleman whoge 
place of residence was so strongly and inflex- 
ibly negatived on his personal application 
some years since, The Milord’s song was 
encored amidst the most enthusiastic demon- 
strations of approval and delight; but. the 
writer, being momentarily diverted from the 
stage and orchestra by a supplementary ep- 
tertainment, or piéce de circonstanee, not in 
the bill of the evening—consisting in the 
scampering of three mice through the pit, and 
the heroie efforts of the sapeur-pompier on 
duty to capture and immolate them with his 
sabre—did not enjoy the repetition of a ditty 
so flattering to his national pride, and soon 
afterwards left the Salle Bonne-Nouvelle, and 
walked home, 

Now I, who am the writer, as I walked 
through the snow, thought of a certain 
Emperor, who, like the man who won an 
elephant in a rafile, won four hundred thou- 
sand armed men in a coup, and didn’t know 
what to do with them; of the Peace Con- 
gress; of the militia, our naval defencas, the 
Minié rifle, the conical bullet, serew steamers 
and the Digue at Cherbourg; also, of the 
stupendous amount of international ignoranee 
existing in the two greatest countries in the 
world—of how little the English know about 
the character and customs of the French, of 
how much less the French know about those 
of the English. 

The origin of the English Milord, as brought 
under French consideration, is either lost in 
the mists of obscurity, or is beyond my ken. 
But the English Milord was looked upon in 
France as a species of drunken savage, fre- 
quently cutting other people’s throats, and 
not unfrequently going ravingmad,tyrannising 
over his dependents, and mercilessly beating 
his wife and children, until about: the middle 
of the reign of Louis Quatorze, the grand 
monarque. In those days the restoration of 
Charles the Second taking place, and the 
exemplary Count Anthony Hamilton, and 
others of his class beinga good deal back- 
wards and forwards from. Paris to London, 
the French nobility condeseended to discover 
and admit that their brother peers in England 
could be every whit as heartless, as politely 
depraved, as fashionably blasphemous, as gen- 
ieelly corrupted, as. urbanely insulting, as 
wittily insolent, as “honourably” dishonest, 
as they were themselves. henceforth, and 
fora time, the Milord looked up. The-offen- 
sive niekname was temporarily withdrawn, 
and he became the “Seignewr—the grand 
Seigneur Anglais.” Molidre condescended to 
nod to him. La Fontaine patronised, him. 
Boileau would dedieate his next ode to him. 
But one Milord Cavendish who threw an 
insolent petit-maitre on to the —- of the 
orchestra of the Opera House brought the 
Milord into ill odour again. After the revolu- 
tion, after the numerous Jacobite conspiracies 
of King William’s time, after the first Scotch 
rebellion, when the- continent teemed with 
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disaffected Scotch and Irish noblemen and 
officers—the Milord became once more a 
Gryphon, a bogey, a hideous fable. 

Voltaire, whfo ought to have known England 
and the English well, israther shy on the sub- 
ject. of the English Milord. He shirkshim. He 
treats of him a littlein his Siécle de Louis XV, 
concerning the battle of Fontenoy ; he tells you 
elsewhere, that the Milord is one of that bizarre 
country where they “ cut off the tails of horses 
and the heads of kings ;” but, on the whole, 
| he is reserved and taciturn on the subject of 
the English Milord. He knew him and the 
| ridiculously false impression entertained of 
him by the French; but he did not, doubtless, 
| consider it worth his while to undeceive them 
| just then. 

Rousseau hated English Milords as he hated 
most people who strove to do him good (which 
| many English noblemen and gentlemen essayed 
todo). There is spleen against the English 
nation and aristocracy scattered through his 
writings; but the philosophic citizen and 
ee ” of Geneva, knew too well 
what England and the English were, sys- 
tematically to abuse or vilify them. Yet 
he upset no fallacy, exposed no error. In 
the Nouvelle Heloise he has even gone out 
of the way to misrepresent the Milord: 
who assumes the guise of a morosely pen- 
sive misanthrope, skulking about cataracts 
and mentally browsing in deserted grottoes. 

So continued the English Milord to the time 
of that old novelist of Louis Seize’s time, 
Pigault le Brun, the only palliation of whose 
ieltinae lies in his always making virtue to 


prevail and vice to be chastised at the end of 


volume III. Pigault le Brun’s Milord was 
an austere yet ruffianly, proud yet jocose, 
avaricious yet munificent, accomplished yet 
coarse-spoken aristocrat—a sort of mélange 
of Squire Western, Sir Charles Grandison, 
Pigault’s own Monsieur Botte, Voltaire’s 
Doctor Pangloss, and our English Commodore 
Trunnion. He travelled about in a postchaise, 
fitted up half as a tavern, half as a doctor’s 
shop, always with a beautiful daughter, always 
with a negro page whom he beat and kicked 
and gave unnumbered guineas to. He swore 
tremendous oaths at postillions. He was the 
terror of postmasters, cooks, seullions; inn- 
keepers, and chambermaids. Lastly, he had 
an irresistible penchant for adopting orphan 
children (boys) and ultimately marrying them 
to the charming Miss, his daughter and sole 
heiress. 

Pigault le Brun lived far into the Empire ; 
but the time and seene of his novels are 
mostly laid at a period anterior to the great 
revolution. In the days of the Republic, the 
Directory, and the Consulate, the Milord 
Anglais assumed quite a new phase of charac- 
ter. He became, all at once, an emissary of 
“Pitt et Coburg,’ always hovering about the 
frontiers of France, or mingling in disguise 
among its population ; went about laden with 
sacks of English gold wherewith to bribe the 
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enemies of freedom. The English Milord kept 
head against the d/ews in the impenetrable 
bocages of the Vendée; his gold it was that 
kept the army of Condé organised, who nerved 
the conspirators of the infernal machine to 
their desperate attempt, who brought Georges 
Cadoudal and his murderous Chouans to 
Paris. The contagious breath of English 
Milords (headed by that arch Milord, Nelson,) 
blew the flat-bottomed boats of Boulogne to 
the winds and caused that regrettable sinisire, 
Trafalgar. 

When the fatal obtuseness of the Milord 
Wellington, who never could discover when 
he was beaten, had brought (treason aiding) 
the allied armies to Paris, the English Milord, 
cameleon-like, once more vhanged his hue. 
Then was he first heard of as a boxer, as an 
eater of raw beefsteaks, as a maker of tre- 
mendous paris or bets, and as.a monomaniacal 
amateur in horseflesh. The English being just 
then the strongest, and being through their 
upholding of the house of Bourbon on good 
terms with the French aristocracy, there was 
in Paris, from 1815 to 1818, a species of 
Anglomania or Milordophobia in which the 
Milord Anglais was the arbiter elegantiarum, 
the “cynosure of all eyes,” “the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form.” Novelists, 
dramatists, essayists, artists immediately seized 
on the new English Milord and made a lion of 
him. He was represented in the salons of 
Frascati and the gambling rooms of the Palais 
Royal, wrenching handfuls of sovereigns from 
the pockets of his great-coat with many 
capes, and throwing them wildly on the rouge 
and the noir. He had horses in his drawing- 
room and bouledogues in his bed. He boxed 
continually. He drove vehicles like cockle 
shells (or like those rendered so famous by 
Mr. Romeo Coates and Mr. Pea Green 
Haynes), he dined sumptuously at Véry’s 
and Vefour’s, and he drank (which is perhaps 
the only thing of the series that the English 
Milord did‘ really and truly do, during the 
occupation of Paris by the allies) enormous 
quantities of execrable champagne, which he 
thought delicious. That champagne plot was 
the greatest, sweetest, most ample revenge the 
French ever took upon us for Waterloo; and 
the disgrace of that day has been, to my 
mind, completely washed out by the floods 
of bad champagne which were foraged out 
from the cellars.of Rheims in 1815, bought by 
speculators at about seventy-five centimes 
a bottle, and sold to the English and the 
Cossacks at about from six to ten franes. 
Was not that vengeance on the Islanders and 
the Barbarians ? 

The English Milord onee more changed 
during the latter part of the reign of Louis 
X'VIIL, and the whole of that of Charles X. 
There was a famous piece called Les Anglaises 
pour rire, performed at the Palais Royal, in 
which not only Milords but Miladis were 
ridiculed, and which had an astonishing run. 
After this the Censure, the gloom-inspiring 
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omination of the Jesuits, and the novels of 
the Vicomte d’Arlincourt, with, perhape, some 
ugly shreds of news from England about 
Luddites, and spies, and Thistlewood with 
his head off, made the English Milord quite 
a different character. He became a stiff 
necked, morose, gloomy Grand Seigneur ter- 
ribly affected with a mysterious malady 
called le spleen (there is a three volume novel 
about one Sir Williams, afflicted with that 
ailment), travelling austerely about Europe 
with a sulky suite, and two fourgons full of 
sauces and French cooks. 
M. de Balzac (when he was M. de Viellerglé)— 
who was so fond of depicting English Milords, 
that he occasionally wrote himself under the 

eudonym of one Lord R’hoone (!)—the 
Milord Anglais lived hermetically sealed 
up in a frowning hotel with high walls, a 
mulatto porter, fierce wolfdogs, and one little 
garden door of egress, from whence he was sup- 
posed to issue to accomplish all sorts of dark 
and dreadful deeds. According to M. Casimir 
Delavigne, and M. Alexandre Dumas in the 
early days of their dramaturgical career, the 
Milord had no longer beautiful daughters, but 
always one son, Sir Arthur, a villain, con- 
tinuously breaking promises of marriage to 
confiding French females, and throwing his 
helpless offspring on the hands of his papa, 
who at first would have nothing to say 
to them, and cursed them, his son and 
daughter-in-law, with all the forms; but, 


ultimately relenting, endowed them with 
his enormous estates, and the insignia of 


the order of the Bath. The Milord Anglais 
of that day had strange fancies for ascend- 
ing Mount Vesuvius during eruptions, hold- 
ing grim champagne and “ Porto” orgies in 
the catacombs of Rome, poisoning his servants, 
shooting brigands, and writing letters in his 
own blood. Horrible nobleman ! 

The tragic Milord disappeared after the 
revolution of July ’30, to give place to an 
eccentric one. There was a semi-serious one 
about 1843, who was supposed to have made 
an enormous bet that Mr. Van Amburg 
would one day be devoured alive by his wild 
animals, and always followed him about from 
country to country, and from theatre to 
theatre, always occupying the stage box, and 
fixing on him the foci of an enormous opera 
glass. This Milord had green eyes! In Louis 

hilippe’s time, however, eccentricity became, 
as I have said, the distinguishing character of 
the English Milord. He dressed—in the 
press, on the stage, and on canvas—in a bell- 
crowned white hat, a long loose white great- 
coat, red striped small-clothes, top boots, a 
mighty shawl swathed round his flaming 
countenance, a plaid waistcoat, an umbrella, 
and a pigtail of course. One or more savage 
“bouledogues” always lurked at his heels, 
His course of life might be summed up with 
considerable facility, so regular was it. He 
rose at ten, breakfasted off raw beefsteaks 
and vin de porto, playing with his bouledogues 


According to} 


At eleven 
he had the spleen. From half-past eleven to 
twelve he betted with his coachman; from 
twelve to one he boxed with his groom. From 
one to two he drank gin or “ grogs.” At half. 
past two he sold his wife, Miss Kitty, in 
Smithfield, with a halter round her neck, 
| From three to four he drove tandem in Cheap- 
|side—four horses at length. From four to 
| five he had another refresher of beefsteaks 
with “ Porter beer.” From five till midnight 
| he bet, drank, smoked, and boxed with other 
lords, and after an indefinite number of pipes, 
| bets, and grogs fell ¢vre mort against an honor- 
able barronet, membre dela chambre des lords, 
and was carried up to bed by his groom, or 
|tiger—Joby, Toby, or Paddy. If I have 
exaggerated one trait in the character of the 
English Milord, teil, oh ye authors of Les Mys- 
| teres de Londres, Le Marché de Londres, Le 
| Voleurs de Londres, and Clarisse Harlowe, 
Towards the end of the reign of Louis 
Philippe, the Milord Anglais varied the 
course of his diary by occasionally oppressing 
Ireland, and sucking the life-blood from the 
slaves of Hindostan. It also occurred to him 
to turn perfidious ; “French commerce to 
destroy and reserve to himself the empire 
of the seas.” The Milord was then and for 
|some time known as a “ Pritchard,” but the 
salient parts of his character remained the 
same. 

After the revolution of February and the 
exchange of visits between English excursion- 
ists and French National Guards, one more, 
and, as far as it has gone, ultimate change took 
place in the counterfeit presentment of the 
Milord Anglais. He became purely but extra- 
vagantly ridiculous, wearing the egregious 
costume, and speaking the barbarous balder- 
dash, of the Salle Bonne-Nouvelle. As such 
he flourishes at all the theatres, and in all the 
Jeuilletons of Paris; at Valentino, in cari- 
catures, and in the Journal pour rire, and as 
such is taken for granted, though there are 
hundreds of well-dressed Englishmen walking 
daily about the Boulevards and the Rue de 
Rivoli, offering a fair field for caricature, and 
not in the least like him. 

Now what ever, I ask, can have propagated, 
nourished, perpetuated for nearly a hundred 
years this monstrous ignorance of what 
Englishmen are like, of what they do, of how 
they act, of what are their manners and 
customs. Heaven knows we have prejudices 
enough to get rid of, and mistakes enough 
to correct in our own country COReNREAS 
foreigners ; yet, ignorant as we are, 
think were an actor, representing the part 
of a Frenchman, to re in an English 
theatre wearing a pigtail and a cocked hat, 
eating frogs, and accompanying the opera- 
tion with a solo on a dancing-master’s kit, 
the calumniator would be hooted or pelted 
from the stage. With an eleven hours’ 
route from London to Paris, with railways 
and a submarine telegraph, with myriads ot 
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EXPLORING EXPEDITION TO THE ISLE OF DOGS. 
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Frenchmen in our streets, the French seem 
really to know less of us every day. Balzac 
said that there were only three Frenchmen 
in France who could speak French: Victor 
Hugo, Théophile Gautier, and himself. It 
might almost be said without exaggeration 
that there are only three people in France 
who know England and the English : to wit, 
M. Léon Faucher, M. Guizot, a that certain 
Personage before alluded to, in connexion with 
the elephant in the raffle. 
| There may perchance be found some little 
excuse for the ridiculously false notion the 
French have formed of our habits, institu- 
tions, and literature, our good and bad 
points, in the eccentricities of a certain class 
of travellers who infest foreign seaports, 
railways, and hotels, who are the bane and 
nuisance and standing. scoff thereof. Why 
don’t they stay at home? They go back 
to their own country more ignorant (if 
possible) than when they started. They 
grumble at dinner, insult landlords and 
waiters, pertinaciously cling together to 
avoid learning the language of the country 
they are in, and then abuse and vilify each 
other, and moan and fret because they can’t 
| speak it. They carry with them their 
grievances and prejudices, and_ sectarian 
hatreds and prejudices, their ladies’ maids 
(confound them!) and their physic bottles. 
They are good friends and honest people, 
| but the worst travelling companions in the 
world. It is not through any private or: 
personal griefs that I pass these strictures on 
the conduct of some of my countrymen 
travelling abroad ; but it is, because I think 
that if a certain section of them were to sta 
at home, or, when they travel, were to thin 
of what the great ends of travelling should 
be—improvement, observation, and sensible 
recreation, with a reasonable deference to 
eee a little subservience to custom, a 
ittle less ill-temper, and a little more docility 
and willingness to learh—the Milord Anglais 
would be somewhat more fairly drawn. 





EXPLORING EXPEDITION TO THE 
ISLE OF DOGS. 


We have a theory that, if among the 
metropolitans resident westward of Temple 
Bar, all those who have travelled to the 
Rhine were collected into one group, and all 
those who have explored the Isle of Dogs 
were to form another,—we have a theory, we 
say, that the former group would constitute 
the larger of the two. For this mythical Isle 
has very much the character of a terra 
incognita. There is a vague supposition that it 
lies somewhere opposite Greenwich ; but, even 
whether it be an island, is not by any means 
well known. If from the top of Observatory 
Hill we have a penny peep through a pen- 
sioner’s telescope, and direct it towards a 
greenish-looking spot on the Middlesex shore, 
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we may learn that this is the Isle of Dogs ; 
but neither dogs nor men are to be seen 
there, and we wonder how on earth such an 
uniuhabited island came to be pitched down 
between busy Blackwall and busy Limehouse. 
On further examination we find it to be a 
low, level, marshy field, fringed with factories 
and taverns, and inhabited by a few cows. 
There may possibly be half a dozen trees on 
this island of “the blessed,” but we will not 
positively assert it asa fact. Nevertheless, as 
Robinson Crusoe’s island was found on exa- 
mination to contain objects of some interest to 
that admirable explorer, so, we hope, will 
the Isle of Dogs be found not altogether a 
desolate and profitless island. 

The reader has, of course, been in Water- 
man number twelve, and has probably heard 
orders given to ease her (the Waterman), and 
stop her (the Waterman), and put her (the 
Waterman) a-starn, at Limehouse pier. He is 
then on the western confines of the Isle of 
Dogs. Or, he may be returning from a 
review at Woolwich, in the Dryad, and may 
be listening to the same mysterious instruc- 
tion concerning easing her, and stopping her, 
and putting her a-starn, at Blackwall. He is 
then on the eastern confines of the Isle of 
Dogs. Or, he may be travelling over the 
chimney-pots from Fenchurch Street to 
Blackwall, and may have a magnificent view 
of the sugar-warehouses belonging to the 
West India Docks. He is then a little 
beyond the northern or land-ward margin 
of the Isle of Dogs. Or, lastly, he may cross 
the river by the ferry for Greenwich, to take 
that smallest of all metropolitan omnibuses 
from Millwall to Limehouse. He is then 
(at the Millwall Ferry House) on the 
southern confines of the Isle of Dogs. Thus 
have we, on the true principles of a geo- 
graphical Primer, marked out the limits and 
boundary of the Isle of Dogs, as determined by 
the four cardinal points. 

But, now a grave difficulty stops our way. 
Why is the Isle of Dogs called the Isle of 
Dogs? What have the dogs to do with it? 
Was it formed originally by or for dogs, or 
is it going to the dogs? There appear to be 
two different theories among antiquaries 
learned in these matters. One of them, in 
Strype’s Stow, is to the effect that the Isle of 
Dogs is “a low marshy ground near Black- 
wall, so called, as is reported, for that a 
waterman carried a man into this marsh, and 
there murthered him. The man having a 
dog with him, he would not leave his master ; 
but hunger forced him many times to swim 
over the Thames to Greenwich; which the 
waterman who plied at the bridge (probably 
a sort of pier or jetty) observing, followed the 
dog over, and by that means the murthered 
man was discovered. Soon after the dog 
swimming over to Greenwich, where there 
was a waterman seated, at him the dog 
snarled and would not be beat off; which the 
other waterman perceiving (and knowing of 
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the murther) apprehended this strange water- 
man ; who confessed the fact, and was con- 
demned and executed.” A doleful theory 
this, and not so pleasant to think upon as 
that propounded by Dr. Woodward, who tells 
us that “the fertile soil of the marsh, usually 
known as the Isle of Dogs, was so called 
because when our former princes made 
Greenwich their country seat, and used it 
for hunting, the kennels for their dogs were 
kept on this marsh ; which usually making a 
great noise, the seamen and others thereupon 
called the place the Isle of Dogs.” The 
hunting theory being more pleasant than the 
murder theory, and both resting (for aught 
we see) on equally trustworthy evidence, we 
will adopt the former. 

Dr. Woodward superadds to this theory, 
a statement of fact, to the effect that the 
so-called Isle of Dogs “is not an isle, indeed, 
scarce a peninsula—the neck being about a 
mile in length.” This is true, or at least it 
was true when the Doctor wrote; but as 


commercial people have since cut a canal or | 


two across the neck of the peninsula, it has 
since become an island, though not one of 
nature’s making. It used in old times to be | 
called Poplar Marsh. Maitland, writing on | 
these matters about a century ago, tells us| 
something, not only concerning the hunting | 
theory above alluded to, but concerning the 
marshy nature of the peninsula itself. “The 
Chapel House in the Isle of Dogs, or Poplar | 
Marsh, is the ruins of a stone chapel; but 
when or by whom built is unknown. How- 
ever, I am of opinion that it either belonged 
to the Manor of Pountfret (or to His Majesty's 
servants who attended the royal kennels whilst 
the King’s hounds were kept here), which 
anciently lay in this viben a the capital 
mansion whereof, by the discovery of large 
foundations and gatehooks, may not only be 
presumed to have stood here, but likewise 
divers other houses, which probably were 
inhabited till the great inundation toward 
the close of the fifteenth century, occasioned 
by a breach in the bank of the river 
Thames, near the great ship-yard at Lime- 
house Hole.” 

Poplar has been cruelly cut off from its 
own proper Isle of Dogs, its own original 
marsh, by the West India Dock Company. 





Poplar cannot now get to its marsh without 
wriggling past the sugar hogsheads and rum 
puncheons ; and, as if to.add to the insult, 
the Blackwail Railway has raised an addi- 
tional barrier, which can only be set at 
nought either by leaping over, or climbing 
under, its arches. Poplar had once a goodly 
range of poplar trees, from which it ob- 
tained its name; although the trees have 
* been much lessened in number, Poplar will 
not admit of any diminution of importance 
thereby; like many other districts in the 
margin of the metropolis, Poplar has ex- 
changed trees for houses. Its High Street is 
traversed by the Dock Junction Railway from 
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Camden Town ; and it feels sure of being a 
busy place by and bye. Working our way 
southward from this High Street, and tra. 
versing the railway as best we may, we come 
fairly upon the neck of our peninsula, and an 
hour’s exploration will show how the Dock 
Company have converted this peninsula into 
an island. Not only is it an island, but a 
island within an island. The great Import 
Dock is connected by a basin and lock-gates 
with the Thames at Blackwall on the east, 
and by another basin and lock-gates with ‘the 
Thames at Limehouse on the west : this gives 
an insular character to the peninsula. South- 
ward of this is another channel, a straight cut 
from east to west; this was planned and made 
simply as a canal, but it now constitutes the 
Company’s South Dock, and it helps to form 
an island within an island. <A large affair are 
these docks. Only think of an Import Dock 
that will contain at one time two hundred 
vessels of three hundred tons each; and an 
Export Dock not very much smaller; and a 
still longer but narrower South Dock ; anda 
Timber Dock of notable dimensions ; and 
warehouses which ‘have contained at one time 
a hundred and fifty thousand hogsheads of 
sugar, half a million bags of coffee, thirty or 
forty thousand pipes of rum and Madeira, fif- 
teen thousand logs of mahogany, and twenty 
thousand tons of logwood! Truly the barrier 
which is placed between Poplar and its island 
is a rich one—it is in more senses than one a 
spicy affair. From these various docks the 
Isle of Dogs hangs down like—we hardly 
know what,—like a balloon that is getting 
flabby and half-spent; or like a cap of 
liberty turned upside down; or like a 
kidney potato with a little bit cut off one 
end ; or like the toe of a stocking. It is 
barely three-quarters of a mile broad across 
the neck of the peninsula ; but to follow the 
river curve, the distance is little less than 
three miles. 


We have called the Isle of Dogs a low, 


green, swampy field, fringed with industry, 
and inhabited by a few cows. The industry, 
as in most other parts of the vicinity of 
London, is becoming more developed every 
year. We can see it landward as we walk 
from Limehouse to the Millwall Ferry House; 
but we can see it still better by following the 
river-line in a Woolwich steamer. Big, 
burly, dirty factories are these, which show 
their good sense by departing as far as may 
be from the centre of London. Here, at 
Limehouse Hole, where the western boundary 
of our Isle may be said to begin, we find a 
chemical manufacturer, making all sorts of 
acids and alkalies out of all sorts of sub- 
stances ; and a tarpaulin-maker, who daubs 
Russia hemp with Russia tar; and a seed- 
crusher, with his mills and presses; and a 
rope-maker, with his shed nearly as long as 
the Crystal Palace ; and a sail-maker. Then 
there is the ship-yard to which the well- 
known name of G. F. Young is attached, and 
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in which (if we mistake not) the British 
Queen and the President were built ; and 
then there is:a busy group of anchorsmiths, 
copper merchants, mast and block makers, 
shipping butchers, and ship-chandlers, Then, 
advancing further south down the western 
margin, we come to establishments of large 
size. There are the huge anchors of Messrs. 
Brown and Lenox, the timber preservin 
works of Sir William Burnett, the white lea 
and chemical works of Messrs. Pontifex and 
Wood, the cement works of Messrs. Blashfield, 
the engineering works of Swayne and Bovill, 
of the Napiers, of John Scott Russell, and 
of others, the mast and oar works of Messrs. 
Ferguson, the works of the Bastenne bitu- 
men company, the metallic lava works of| 
Orsi and Armani; and such an array of 

itch and ‘tar men, timber men, ship men, 
Lightormsen; block and pump men, wire-rope 
men, galvanized-iron men, ‘ship-tank men, 
and lime-burning men, as gives a very 
peculiar character to this district. Advancing 
beyond the Ferry House, and beginning to 
mark the eastern contour of the island, we 
encounter‘a church—a bran-new, pretty, early 
English church. What saint is to patronise 
it, we do not know; but at present it is 
“Mr. Cubitt’s church.” Wherever this name 
of six letters is found busy, we may be pretty 
sure that‘a new town is about to spring up ; 
and without diving into the secrets of private 
speculation, we may pretty securely guess 
that the i builder has purchased a tract 
of ground teste, which he is bounding on one 
side by a river wall, and which will, by and 
bye, present factories ‘and dwelling-houses in 
considerable number. The Isle of Dogs is in 
good hands, when such firms purchase an 
interest in it. Further on, along the eastern | 
line, there are at present mavvies and brick- 
makers who have the region all their own— | 
they are forming a ship-building yard of some | 
six or ‘seven acres, where, if we mistake not, 
iron ship-building will be carried on on a 
large scale. High price of coals and high 
rice of labour render ship-building m the 

hames somewhat more costly than in the 
northern ‘ports ; but still there are abundant 
reasons why London should supply a liberal 
quota of floating castles; and it is a distin- 
guished ‘honour to our Isle of Dogs that so 
much of the Thames’ ship-work should be 
conducted in its immediate vicinity. Upward 
and upward we bend our steps until Black- 
wall Satin to take the place of Millwall. 
Strype says that Blackwall was so named 
“because it is a wallof the Thames,.and dis- 
tinguished by the additional term ‘black,’ from 
the black shrubs which grew on.it”—a theory 
which strikes us ‘as being rather a ‘sorry one. 
However, to Blackwall we do. at length come ; 
and here we find that the Plough, and the 
Artichoke, ‘and the Brunswick taverns pre- 
sent a degree of smartness which eclipses the 
other Isle of Dogs’ taverns— they tell of 
whitebait dinners, 
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An Seenenne thought now presents it- 
self. Why do Cabinet Ministers eat white- 
bait ? And why do they eat them at the.close 
of the parliamentary session in a tavern at 
Blackwall or Greenwich? Whitebait, being 
fish, are cold-blooded animals; but is there 
on this ground any analogy between them 
and Cabinet Ministers? It is a phenomenon 
both ichthyological and topographical, this 
whitebait eating in the Isle of Dogs. Let us 
see whether Mr. Yarrell’s description of a white- 
bait will furnish any clue to this subject :-— 
The whitebait, then, is a little fish, something 
like the young of the shad, varying from two 
to six inches in length. From the beginning 
of April to the end of September it is caught 
in the Thames, seldom higher than Woolwich 
or Blackwall, at flood-tide. The fishery is of 
rather a peculiar nature. The mouth of the 
net has about three square feet of area, with 
a very small mesh or bag-end. The boat is 
moored in the tide-way, where the water is 
from twenty to thirty feet deep, and the net 
with its wooden framework is fixed to the 
sige of the boat. The tail of the hose, swim- 

g loose, is from time to time handed into 
the boat, the end untied, and its contents 
shaken out. The wooden frame forming the 
mouth of the net does not dip more than four 
feet below the surface of the water. The fur- 
ther the fishermen go down ‘towards the 
mouth of the river, the sooner they begin 
to catch whitebait after the flood-tide has 
commenced. When fishing.as high:as Wool- 
wich, the tide must have flowed from three 


| to four hours, and the water become sensibly 
|‘brackish to the taste, before the whitebait 


make their appearance. They return down 
the river with the first of the ebb-tide ; 
and all attempts to preserve them in well- 
boats, in pure fresh water, have failed. A 
few whitebait are eaught near the Isle 
of Wight, and in the Firth of Forth; but 


\'they are very little known except in the 


Thames. 

So far, there is very little analogy or 
apparent connexion between a Cabinet Minis i 
ter and a whitebait. We will therefore see 
whether M. Soyer’s account of the method of 
cooking this fish will elucidate the matter. 
“This very delicate little fish,” says the great 
‘Gastronomic Regenerator, “is cooked in the 
most simple manner. Dry them in a couple 
of cloths, shake the cloths at the corner, but 
do not touch the fish with your hands; then 
have ready an equal quantity of bread-crumbs 
and flour in a dish, throw the fish into it, toss 
them lightly ever with the hands, take them 
out immediately, put them ina wire basket, 
and fry them in wery hot lard. One minute 
will cook them; turn them out on a cloth, 
sprinkle.a little salt over them, dish them on 
a napkin, and serve them very hot.” The 
same authority tells us, that “these lilliputian 
fishes never can be had at home in the per- 
fection you get them at Greenwich or Black- 
wall, where they are obtained as soon aa 
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caught, and dressed by persons in constant 
practice.” All very nice; but what about 
the Cabinet Ministers? They (the whitebait, 
not the Ministers) are served up with cayenne 
and lemon-juice, and eaten with brown bread 
and butter ; the savoury morsel being washed 
down with iced punch. Still we do not see 
the connexion. And if we take the view to- 
pographical instead of the view ichthyological, 
we are not certain of enlightenment ; for we do 
not see how the vicinity of ship-yards, chemi- 
cal-works, and iron-works, with a wafting of 
pungent odours when the wind doth blow, 
can improve the flavour of whitebait to a 
legislative stomach. There seems evidently | 
to have been a rise of fashion in this matter ; 
for Pennant, after speaking of the whitebait 
fishery, says, that it “occasions during the 
season a vast resort of the lower order of epi- 
cures to the taverns contiguous to the places 
where they are taken.” Lower order of 
epicures, indeed ! 

Hemmed in by the whitebait taverns, is 
Green’s ship-yard. A notable old place this ; 
more so, than any other private ship-yard, 
perhaps, in this country. It is no small 
thing that, for a period of two hundred years, 
there has been little if any cessation in the 
making of foothooks and keelsons, bowsprits 
and sternposts, ribs and beams, decks and 
mastg, in this identical spot ; and all for and 
by private owners. First, there was a Sir 
Henry Johnson, who, in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, was owner of this yard, and who 
seems to have been a great benefactor to 
the neighbouring village of Poplar. Then, 
throughout the reigns of Charles the Second, 
James the Second, and William and Mary, 
the ship-yard maintained its importance, 
under the ownership, first of one Sir William 
Johnson, and then of another. Strype tells us 
about a horse which was owned by the elder 
Sir William, and which was evidently a 
knowing old blade. The horse, we are told, 
was “ wrought there thirty-four years, driven 
by one man ; and he grew to that experience, 
that at the first sound of the bell for the men 
in the yard to leave off work, he also 
would cease labouring, and could not by any 
means be brought to give one pull after it; 
and when the bell rang to work, he would as 
readily come forth again to his labour, which 
was to draw planks and pieces of timber from 
one part of the yard to another.” Honour to 
the tough old horse, who insisted on the pro- 
position, that “ property has its duties as well 
as its rights.” Old Hob was his name; and 
there was formerly a public-house in the neigh- 
bourhood which derived its sign from this name 
—nay, not merely was, but 7s, in Brunswick 
Street, near the entrance to the yard. Old 
Hob’s master, and the next Sir William, are 
said to have built no less than fifteen men-of- 
war for the Government before the time of 
Queen Anne. The second Sir William’s 
daughter married the Earl of Strafford ; and 
then occurs a blank in the annals of the yard 
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and its industry until a period about a century 
ago, when Mr. Perry became the owner, In 
the family of the Perrys the property remained 
for half a century, during which many vessels 
of war were built there for the Government, 
Mr. Perry built within his estate the Bruns- 
wick Dock, the first dock (we believe) which 
London could boast. Here he had water- 
space for thirty large ships and double that 
number of smailer ones, cranes for landing 
guns and heavy stores, conveniences for the 
shipment of cavalry, warehouses for whale- 
bone and blubber from whale-ships, coppers 
for boiling down the blubber, a mast-house to 
aid in masting ships—the same venerable black 
old ugly building which is still a wonderment 
to tuose who view Blackwall from a distance, 
But at the beginning of the present century the 
merchants became dock mad ; they built docks 
as thickly as we now build railways; and 
Mr. Perry’s Brunswick Dock was bought up 
for, and enclosed by, and incorporated with, 
the East India Docks, The ship-yard, however, 
remained private property ; and during the 
long war the stocks and slips were constantly 
occupied by war-ships being built for the 
Government, as well as by East India ships 
and other merchant ships of large size ; for 
this yard never, until late years, had an equal 
in importance in any other part of the king- 
dom. It is among the records of the yard 
that no less than ten ships of war were 
launched here during the single year 1813. 
In the years of comparative peace which have 
since followed, the names of Wigram and of 
Green have been associated with the construc- 
tion of a vast number of fine vessels. It is 
only by a little stretch of geography that the 
Isle of Dogs can be said to contain this 
Brunswick ship-yard ; but, even if it were 
for the sake of old Hob— that true-born 
British horse—we will entice the yard into 
our island. 

At and around the point which may be 
deemed the eastern “ vanishing-point” of the 
Isle of Dogs, is that strange congeries of 
buildings, in which the Blackwall railway, the 
Brunswick pier, the East India Dock, and 
Green’s ship-yard, all meet in brotherhood. 
How the railway ferrets out a path for itself 
is a marvel. You are conscious that it is near 
at hand, for the locomotive-whistle betrays 
it ; but if you look at this point, there is the 
lofty wall of the Docks ; if at that, there is a 
road leading to one of the whitebait taverns ; 
if at the other, there is one of Mr. Green’s 
ships poking its nose over the wall. There 
is, in fact, astruggle for place, but a struggle 
in which the railway wins, as it generally 
does now-a-days, The metropolis here comes 
to its last legs ; here is the end of all things— 
the “ultima Thule” is reached. Here, is the 
tavern which forms the final stopping-place of 
the Blackwall omnibuses, after having worked 
their long and weary way from Knightsbridge. 
Here, or hereabouts, are the last ship-yards 
on the north bank of the Thames, ere, 18 
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the last of our docks—until the new Victoria 
Docks in the Essex marshes are formed. 
Here, is the last station of the Blackwall 
railway. Here, is the last struggle of 
Middlesex for existence: Bow Creek being 
the only barrier between it and Essex. Here, 
is the last bend and quirk of the river Lea, 
before it adds its humble driblet of water to 
the Thames. And here, is the last and final 
limit to the metropolis, beyond which, for 
some miles, we have little else than low-lying 
swampy ground. Taken altogether, a curious 
little nook this, lying just outside the Isle 
of Dogs proper, but connected with it by 
many ties of relationship. 


THE SETTLERS. 


Two stranger youths in the Far West, 
Beneath the ancient forest trees, 
Pausing, amid their toil to rest, 
Spake of their home beyond the seas ; 
Spake of the hearts that beat so warmly, 
Of the hearts they loved so well, 
In their chilly northern country. 
“Would,” they cried, “some voice could tell 
Where they are, our own beloved ones!” 
They looked up to the evening sky 
Half hidden by the giant branches ; 
But heard no angel-voice reply. 
All silent was the quiet evening ; 
Silent were the ancient trees; 
They only heard the murmuring song 
Of the summer breeze, 
That gently played among 
The acacia trees. 


And did no warning spirit answer, 
Amid the silence all around ; 
“ Before the lowly village altar 
She thou lovest may be found, 
Thou, who trustest still so blindly, 
Know she stands a smiling bride ! 
Forgetting thee, she turneth kindly 
To the stranger at her side. 
Yes, this day thon art forgotten, 
Forgotten, too, thy last farewell, 
All the vows that she has spoken, 
And thy heart has kept so well. 
Dream no more of a starry future, 
In thy home beyond the seas !” 
But he only heard the gentle sigh 
Of the summer breeze, 
So softly passing by 
The acacia trees. 


And vainly, too, the other, looking 
Smiling up through hopeful tears, 

Asked in his heart of hearts, “* Where is she, 
She I love these many years ?” 

He heard no echo calling faintly : 
“ Lo, she lieth cold and pale, 
And her smile so calm and saintly 
Heeds not grieving sob or wail— 
Heeds not the lilies strewn upon her, 
Pure as she is, and as white, 

Or the solemn chanting voices, 
Or the taper’s ghastly light.” 

But silent still was the ancient forest, 
Silent were the gloomy trees, 
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He only heard the wailing sound 
Of the summer breeze, 

That sadly played around 
The acacia trees ! 
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Berore I left Miss Matey at Cranford 
everything had been comfortably arranged for 
her. Even Mrs. Jamieson’s approval of her 
selling tea had been gained. That oracle had 
taken a few days to consider whether by so 
doing Miss Matey would forfeit her right to 
the ee of society in Cranford. I think 
she had some little idea of mortifying Lady 
Glenmire by the decision she gave at last ; 
which was to this effect: that whereas a 
married woman takes her husband's rank by 
the strict laws of precedence, an unmarried 
woman retains the station her father occupied. 
So Cranford was allowed to visit Miss Matey ; 
and, whether allowed or not, it intended to 
visit Lady Glenmire. But what was our 
surprise—our dismay—when we learnt that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoggins were returning on the 
following Tuesday. Mrs. Hoggins! Had 
she absolutely dropped her title, and so, in a 
spirit of bravado, cut the aristocracy to be- 
come a Hoggins! She, who might have been 
called Lady Glenmire to her dying day! Mrs, 
Jamieson was pleased. She said it only con- 
vinced her of what she had known from the 
first, that the creature had a low taste. But. 
“the creature” looked very happy on Sunday 
at church ; nor did we see it necessary to keep 
our veils down on that side of our bonnets on 
which Mr. and Mrs. Hoggins sate, as Mrs, 
Jamieson did ; thereby missing all the smiling 
glory of his face, and all the becoming blushes 
of hers. I am not sure if Martha and Jem 
looked more radiant in the afternoon, when 
they too made their first appearance. Mrs. 
Jamieson soothed the turbulence of her soul, 
by having the blinds of her windows drawn 
down, as if for a funeral, on the day when 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoggins received callers ; and 
it was with some difficulty that she was pre- 
vailed upon to continue the St. James’s C 
nicle, so indignant was she with its having 
inserted the announcement of the marriage. 

Miss Matey’s sale went off famously. She 
retained the furniture of her sitting-room, 
and bed-room ; the former of which she was 
to occupy till Martha could meet with a 
lodger who might wish to take it; and into 
this sitting-room and bedroom she had to 
cram all sorts of things, which were (the 
auctioneer assured her) bought in for her at 
the sale by an unknown friend. (I always 
suspected Mrs. Fitz-Adam of this; but s 
must have had an accessory, who knew what 
articles were particularly regarded by Miss 
Matey on account of their associations with 
her early days. The rest of the house looked 
rather bare to be sure; all except one tiny 
bedroom, of which my father allowed me to 
purchase the furniture for my occasional use, 
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in case of Miss Matey’s illness. [had expended 
my own small store in buying all manner of 
comfits and lozenges in order to tempt the little 
people whom Miss Matey loved so much, to 
-come about her. Tea in bright green canisters 
—and comfits in tumblers—Miss Matey and I 
felt quite proud as we looked round us on the 
evening before the shop was to be opened. 
Martha had scoured the boarded floor to a 
white cleanness, and it was adorned with a 
brilliant piece of oil-cloth on which customers 
were to stand before the table counter. The 
wholesome smell of plaster and white-wash 
pervaded the apartment. A very small 
“ Matilda Jenkyns, licensed to sell tea” was 
hidden under the lintel of the new door, and 
two boxes of tea with cabalistic inscriptions 
ali over them stood ready to disgorge their 
contents into the canisters. Miss Matey, as I 
ought to have mentioned before, had had some 
scruples of conscience at selling tea when 
there was already Mr. Wright in the town, 
who included it among his numerous com- 
modities ; and, before she could quite recon- 
cile herself to the adoption of her new 
business, she had trotted down to his shop, 
unknown ‘to me, to tell him of the project 


that was entertained and to inquire if it was | 
likely to injure his -business, My father) 
called this idea of hers “ great nonsense,” and | 


“wondered how tradespeople were to get on 


if there was to be a continual consulting of| 


each others’ interests, which would put astop 


to all competition directly ;” and perhaps it | 


would not have done in Drumble, but in 
Cranford it answered very well ; for not only 


did Mr. Wright kindly put at rest all Miss 
Matey’s scruples, and fear of injuring his 


business, but I have reason to know he 
repeatedly sent customers to her, saying that 
the teas he kept were of a common kind, but 


And expensive tea is a very favourite luxury 
‘with well-to-do tradespeople, and rich farmers’ 
wives, who turn up their noses at the Oongou 
and Souchong prevalent at many tables of 
gentility, and will have nothing less than 
unpowder and Pekoe for themselves. 


But to return to Miss Matey. It was really 


me pleasant to see how her anselfishness, 
and simple sense of justice called out the 
same _ qualities in others. She never 
seemed to think any one would impose upon 
her, because she should be so grieved to do it 
to them. I have heard her put a stop to the 
asseverations of the man who brought her 
coals, by quietly saying, “Iam sure you would 
be sorry ‘to bring me wrong weight ;” and if 
the coals were short measure that time, I 
dont believe they ever were again. People 
would have felt as much ashamed of pre- 
suming on her good faith as they would have 
done on that ofa child. But my father says, 
“such simplicity might be very well in 
Cranford, but would never do in the world ;” 
end I fancy the world must be very bad, for 
with all my father’s suspicion of every one 
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| with whom he has dealings, and in spite of all 
his many precautions, he lost upwards of a 
thousand pounds by roguery only last year, 

I just stayed long enough to establish Miss 
Matey in her new mode of life, and to pack 
up the library, which the rector had purchased, 
He had written a very kind letter to Miss 
Matey, saying, “how glad he should be to 
take a library so well selected as he knew that 
the late Mr, Jenkyns’ must have been at any 
valuation put upon them.” And when she 
agreed to this, with a touch of sorrowful 
gladness that they would go back to the 
rectory, and be arranged on the accustomed 
walls once more, he sent word that he feared 
|that he had not room for them all, and 
| perhaps Miss Matey would kindly allow him 
to leave some volumes on her shelves. But 
| Miss Matey said that she had her Bible, and 
| Johnson's ‘Dictionary, and should not have 
}much time for reading she was afraid. Still 
I retained a few books out of consideration 
|for the rector’s kindness. The money which 
|he had paid, and that produced by the sale, 
was partly expended in the stock of tea, and 
/part of it was invested against a rainy day; 
z.e. old age or illness, It-was but a small 
sum, it is true ; and it occasioned a few eva- 
sions of truth and white lies (all of which I 
think very wrong indeed—im_ theory— 
and would rather not put them in practice), 
for we knew Miss Matey would be perplexed 
as to her duty if she were aware of any little 
reserve-fund being made for her while the 
|debts of the Bank remained unpaid. More- 
|over, she had never been told of the way in 
which her friends were contributing to pay 
the rent. I should have liked to tell her 
this; but the mystery of the affair gave a 
piquancy to their deed of kindness which the 


| ladies were unwilling to give up; andat first 
that Miss Jenkyns had all the choice sorts. | 


Martha had to shirk many a perplexed 
question as to her ways and means of living 
in such a house ; but by and bye Miss Matey’s 
prudent uneasiness sank down into acquies- 
cence with the existing arrangement. 

I left Miss Matey with a good heart. Her 
sales of tea during the first two days had sur- 
passed my most sanguine expectations, The 
whole country round seemed to be all out of 
tea at once. The only alteration I could have 
desired in Miss Matey’s way of doing business 
was, that she should not have so plaintively 
entreated some of her customers not to buy 
green tea—running it down as slow poison, 
sure to destroy the nerves, and produce all 
manner of evi. Their pertinacity in taking 
it, in spite of all her warnings, distressed her 
so much that I really thought she would 
relinquish the sale of it, and so lose half her 
custom ; and I was driven to my wits’ end 
for instances of longevity entirely attributable 
to a persevering use of green tea. But the 
final argument, which settled the question, 
was a happy reference of mine to the tram 
oil and tallow candles which the Esquimaux 
not only enjoy but digest. After ‘that she 
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acknowledged that “one man’s meat might |in. At first she did not catch who it was, 
be another man’s poison,” and contented her-|and stood up as if to serve me; but in an- 
self thenceforward with an occasional remon- | other minute watchful pussy had clutched her 
strance, when she thought the purchaser was knitting, which was dropped in her eager joy 
too young and innocent to be acquainted | at seeing me. ‘I found, after we had had a 
with the evil effects green tea produced on | little conversation, that it was as Martha said, 











some constitutions; and an habitual sigh 
when people old enough to choose more 
wisely would prefer it. 

I went over from Drumble once a quarter 
at least, to settle the accounts, and see 
after the necessary business letters. And, 
ne of letters, I began to be very much | 
ashamed of remembering my ‘letter to the | 
Aga Jenkyns, and very glad I had never | 
| named my writing to any one. I only hoped 
| the letter was lost. No answer came, No 
sign was made. 

About a year after Miss Matey set up 
shop, I received one of Martha’s hierogly- 
phics, begging me to come to Cranford very 
soon. Iwas afraid that Miss Matey was ill, 
and went off that very afternoon, and took 
Martha by surprise when she saw me on 
opening the door. We went into the kitchen, 
as usual, to have our confidential conference ; 
and then Martha told me she was expecting 
her confinement very soon—in a week or 
two; and she did not think Miss Matey was 
aware of it; and she wanted me to break the 
news to her, “for indeed Miss!” continued 
Martha, crying hysterically, “I’m afraid she 
won’t approve of it; and I’m sure I don’t 
know who is to'take care of her.as she should 


| be taken care of, when I am laid up.” I com- 
| forted Martha by telling her I would remain 
| till she was about again; :and only wished 
| she had told me her reason for this sudden 
summons, as then I would have brought the 
requisite stock of clothes. But. Martha was 
so tearful and tender-spirited, and unlike her 





usual self, that I said as little as possible 
about myself, and endeavoured rather to 
comfort Martha under all the probable and 
possible misfortunes which ‘came crowding 
| upon her imagination. I then stole out of the 
house-door, and made my appearance, as if I 
were a customer, in the shop, just to take Miss 
Matey by surprise, and gain an idea of how 
she looked in her new situation. It was 
warm May weather, so only the little half- 
door was closed ; and Miss Matey sate behind 
her counter, knitting an elaborate pair of 
garters: elaborate they seemed to me, but 
the difficult stitch was no weight upon her 
mind, for she was singing in a low voice to 
herself as her needles went rapidly in and 
out. I call it singing, but I dare say a musi- 
cian would not use that word to the tuneless 
yet sweet humming of the low worn voice. I 
found out from the words, far more than from 
the attempt at the tune, that it was the Old 
Hundredth she was crooning to herself: but 
the quiet continuous sound told of content, 
and gave mea pleasant feeling, as I stood in 
the street just outside the door, quite in har- 
mony with that soft May morning. I went 





and that Miss Matey had no idea of the ap- 
proaching household event. So I thought I 
would let things take their course, secure that 
when I went to her with the baby in my 
arms I should obtain that forgiveness for 
Martha which she was needlessly frightenin 
herself into believing that Miss Matey wall 
withhold, under some notion that the new 
claimant would require attentions from its 
mother that it would be faithless treason to 
Miss Matey to render. 

But I was right, I think that must be an 
hereditary quality, for my father says he is 
scarcely ever wrong. One morning, within‘a 
week after I arrived, I went to ‘call Miss 
Matey, with a little bundle of flannel in my 
arms. She was very much awe-struck when 
I showed her what it was,and asked for her 
spectacles off the dressing-table, and looked 
at it curiously, with a sort of tender wonder 
at its small perfection of parts. She could 
not banish the thought of the surprise all 
day, but went about on tip-toe, and was very 
silent. But she stole upto see Martha, and 
they both cried with joy; and she got into.a 
complimentary speech to Jem, and idid not 
know how to get out of it again, and was 
only extricated from her dilemma by the 
sound of the shop-bell, which was an ‘equal 
relief to the shy, proud, honest Jem, who 
shook my hand so vigorously when I congra- 
tulated him ‘that I think I feelthe pain of it yet. 

I had a busy life while Martha was laid up. 
I attended on Miss Matey, and prepared her 
meals; I cast up her accounts, and examined 
into the state of her canisters and tumblers, 
I helped her too occasionally in the shop; 
and it gave me no small ‘amusement, and 
sometimes a little uneasiness, to watch her 
ways'there. Ifa little child came in to ask 
for an ounce of almond-comfits (and four of 
the large kind which Miss Matey sold weighed 
that much), she always added one more by 
“way of make-weight” as she called i 
although the scale was handsomely tw 
before ; and when I remonstrated i 
this, her reply was “The little things like it 
somuch!” There was no use in telling her, 
that the fifth comfit weighed a quarter of an 
ounce, and made every sale into a loss to her 
pocket. So I remembered the green tea and 
winged my shaft with a feather out of her 
own plumage. I told her how unwholesome 
almond comfits were ; and how ill excess in 
them might make the little children. This 
argument prodaced some effect ; for, hence- 
forward, instead of the fifth comfit, she 
always told them to hold out their tiny palms, 
into which she shook either peppermint or 

inger lozenges, as a preventive to the 
angers that might arise from the previous 
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sale. Altogether, the lozenge trade, con- 
ducted on these principles, did not promise | 
to be remunerative ; but I was happy to find 
she had made more than twenty pounds 
during the last year by her sales of tea ; and, | 
moreover, that now she was accustomed to it, 
she did not dislike the employment, which | 
brought her into kindly intercourse with 
many of the people round about. If she gave 
them good weight they, in their turn, brought 
many a little country present to the “old 
rector’s daughter ;”—a cream cheese, a few 
new-laid eggs, a little fresh ripe fruit, a 
bunch of flowers; the counter was quite 
loaded with these offerings sometimes, as she 
told me. 

As for Cranford in general, it was going on | 
much as usual. The Jamieson and Hoggins | 
feud still raged, if a feud it could be called, | 
when only one ‘side cared much about) 
it. Mr. and Mrs. Hoggins were very happy 
together ; and, like most very happy people, 

uite ready to be friendly: indeed, Mrs, 
a cchan was really desirous to be restored to 
Mrs. Jamieson’s good graces, because of the 
former intimacy. But Mrs. Jamieson con- 
sidered their very happiness an insult to the 
Glenmire family, to which she had still the 
honour to belong ; and she doggedly refused 
and rejected every advance. Mr. Mulliner, 
like a faithful clansman, espoused his mistress’s 
side with ardour. If he saw either Mr. or 
Mrs. Hoggins, he would cross the street, and 
appear absorbed in the contemplation of life 
in general, and his own path in particular, 
until he had passed them by. Miss Pole used 
to amuse herself with wondering what in the 
world Mrs. Jamieson would do if either she 
or Mr. Mulliner, or any other member of her 
household was taken ill; she could hardly 
have the face to call in Mr. Hoggins after the 
way she had behaved to them. Miss Pole 
grew quite impatient for some indisposition 
or accident to befall Mrs. Jamieson or her 
dependants, in order that Cranford might see 
how she would act under the perplexing 
circumstances, 

Martha was beginning to go about again, 
and I had already fixed a limit, not very far 
distant, to my visit, when one afternoon, as I 
was sitting in the shop-parlour with Miss 
Matey—I remember the weather was colder 
now than it had been in May, three weeks 
before, and we had a fire, and kept the door 
fully closed—we saw a gentleman go slowly 
past the window, and then stand opposite to 
the door, as if looking out for the name which 
we had so carefully hidden; he took out a 
double oe and peered about for some 
time before he could discover it. Then he 
came in. And, all on a sudden, it flashed 
across me that it was the Aga himself! For 
his clothes had an out-of-the-way foreign cut 
about them ; and his face was deep brown 
as if tanned and re-tanned by the sun. His 
complexion contrasted oddly with his plenti- 
ful snow-white hair; his eyes were dark and 
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piercing, and he had an odd way of contract- 
ing them, and puckering up his cheeks into in- 
numerable wrinkles when he looked earnestly 
at objects. He did so to Miss Matey when 
he first came in. His glance had first 
caught and lingered a little upon me; but 
then turned, with the peculiar searching 
look I have described, to Miss Matey. She 
was a little fluttered and nervous, but no 
more so than she always was when any man 
came into her shop. She thought that he 
would probably have a note or a sovereign 
at least, for which she should have to give 
change, which was an operation she very 
much disliked to perform. But the present 
customer stood opposite to her, without 
asking for anything, only looking fixedly at 
her as he drummed upon the table with his 
fingers, just for all the world as Miss Jenkyns 
used to do. Miss Matey was on the point of 
asking him what he wanted (as she told me 
afterwards), when he turned sharp to me, 
“Ts your name Mary Smith ?” 

“Yes!” said I. 

All my doubts as to his identity were 
set at rest; and, I only wondered what he 
would say or do next, and how Miss Matey 
would stand the joyful shock of whiat he had 
to reveal, Apparently he was ata loss how 
to announce himself; for he looked round at 
last in search of something to buy, so as to 
gain time; and, as it happened, his eye 
caught on the almond comfits, and he boldly 
asked for a pound of “those things.” I doubt 
if Miss Matey had a whole pound in the 
shop ; and besides the unusual magnitude of 
the order, she was distressed with the idea 
of the indigestion they would produce, taken 
in such unlimited quantities. She looked up 
to remonstrate. Something of tender relaxa- 
tion in his face struck home to her heart, 
She said, “Is it—oh, sir ! can you be Peter !” 
and trembled from head to foot. In a moment 
he was round the table, and had her in his 
arms, sobbing the tearless cries of old age, 
I brought her a glass of wine; for indeed her 
colour had changed so as to alarm me, and 
Mr. Peter, too. He kept saying, “T have 
been too sudden for you, Matey, I have, my 
little girl.” 

I proposed that she should go at once up 
into the drawing-room and lie down on the 
sofa there; she looked wistfully at her 
brother, whose hand she had held tight, even 
when nearly fainting ; but on his assurin 
her that he would not leave her, she allow 
him to carry her upstairs, I thought that 
the best I could do, was to run and put the 
kettle on the fire for early tea, and then to 
attend to the shop, leaving the brother and 
sister to exchange some of the many thousan' 
things they must have to say. I had also to 
break the news to Martha, who received it 
with a burst of tears, which nearly infect 
me. She kept recovering herself to ask if I 
was sure it was indeed Miss Matey’s brother ; 
for I had mentioned that he had gray hair, 
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and she had always heard that he was a very 
handsome young man. Something of the 
same kind perplexed Miss Matey at tea-time, 
when she was installed in the great easy 
chair opposite to Mr. Jenkyns’s, in order to 
gaze her fill. She could hardly drink for 
jooking at him; and as for eating, that was 
out of the question. 

“T suppose hot climates age people very 
quickly,” said she, almost to herself. “When 
you left Cranford you had not a gray hair in 
your head.” 

“But how many years ago is that ?” said 
Mr. Peter, smiling. 

“Ah! true! yes! I suppose you and I 
are getting old. But still I did not think we 
were so very old! But white hair is very 
becoming to you, Peter,” she continued, a 
little afraid lest she had hurt him by revealing 
how his appearance had impressed her. 

“T suppose I forgot dates too, Matey, for 
what do you think I have brought for you from 
India? I have an Indian muslin gown and a 
pearl necklace for you somewhere or other in 
my chest at Portsmouth.” He smiled as if 
amused at the idea of the incongruity of his 
presents with the appearance of his sister ; 
but this did not strike her all at once, while 
the elegance of the articles did. I could see 
that for a moment her imagination dwelt 
complacently on the idea of herself thus 
attired ; and instinctively she put her hand 
up to her throat—that little delicate throat 
which (as Miss Pole had told me) had been 
one of her youthful charms; but the hand 
met the touch of folds of soft muslin, in which 
she was always swathed up to her chin ; and 
the sensation recalled a sense of the un- 
suitableness of a pearl necklace to her age. 
She said, “I’m afraid I’m too old; but it 
was very kind of you to think of it. They 
are just what I should have liked years ago— 
when I was young !” 

“So I thought, my little Matey. I remem- 
bered your tastes ; they were so like my dear 
mother’s.” At the mention of that name, the 
brother and sister clasped each other's hands 
yet more fondly ; and although they were 
perfectly silent I fancied they might have 
something to say if they were unchecked by 
my presence, and I got up to arrange my 
room for Mr. Peter’s occupation that night, 
intending myself to share Miss Matey’s bed. 
But at my movement he started up. “I must 
go and settle about a room at the George. 

y carpet-bag is there too.” 

“No!” said Miss Matey in great distress 
—“you must not go; please, dear Peter— 
pray, Mary—oh! you must not go!” She 
was so much agitated that we both promised 
everything she wished. Peter sat down 
again, and gave her his hand, which for better 
security she held in both of hers, and I left 
the room to accomplish my arrangements. 

Long, long into the night, far, far into the 
morning, did Miss Matey and I talk. She 
had much to tell me of her brother's life and 
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adventures which he had communicated to 
her, as they had sat alone. She said that all 
was thoroughly clear to her; but I never 
quite understood the whole story, and when 
in after days I lost my awe of Mr. Peter 
enough to question him myself, he laughed at 
my curiosity and told me stories that sounded 
so very much like Baron Munchausen’s that 
I was sure he was making fun of me. What 
I heard from Miss Matey was that he had 
been a volunteer at the siege of Rangoon, had 
been taken prisoner by the Burmese; had 
somehow obtained favour and eventual free- 
dom from knowing how to bleed the chief ot 
the small tribe in some case of dangerous 
illness ; that on his release from years of cap- 
tivity he had had his letters returned from 
England with the ominous word “Dead” 
marked upon them; and, believing himself 
to be the last of his race, he had settled down 
as an indigo planter ; and had proposed to 
spend the remainder of his life in the country 
to whose inhabitants and modes of life he had 
become habituated; when my letter had 
reached him; and with the odd vehemence 
which characterised him in age as it had done 
in youth, he had sold his land and all his 
possessions to the first purchaser, and come 
home to the poor old sister, who was more 
glad and rich than any princess when she 
looked at him. She talked me to sleep at 
last, and then I was awakened by a slight 
sound at the door, for which she begged my 
pardon as she crept a into bed ; but 
it seems that when I could no longer confirm 
her belief that the long-lost was really here 
—under the same roof—she had begun to 
fear lest it was only a waking dream of hers ; 
that there never had been a Peter sitting by 
her all that blessed evening—but that the real 
Peter lay dead far away beneath some wild 
sea-wave, or under some strange Eastern tree. 
And so strong had this nervous feeling of 
hers become that she was fain to get up and 
go and convince herself that he was really 
there by listening through the door to his 
even regular breathing—I don’t like to call 
it snoring, but I heard it myself through two 
closed doors—and by and bye it soothed Miss 
Matey to sleep. 

I don’t believe Mr. Peter came home 
from India as rich as a Nabob; he even 
considered himself poor, but neither he nor 
Miss Matey cared much about that. At 
any rate he had enough to live upon “very 
genteelly” at Cranford ; he and Miss Matey 
together. And a day or two after his 
arrival the shop was closed, while troops 
of little urchins gleefully awaited the 
showers of comfits and lozenges that came 
from time to time down upon their faces as 
they stood up-gazing at Miss Matey’s drawing- 
room windows. Occasionally Miss Matey 
would say to them (half hidden behind the 
curtains), “ My dear children, don’t make 
ourselves ill ;” but a strong arm pulled her 
beak, and a more rattling shower than ever 
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succeeded, A part of the tea was sent as 
esents to the Cranford ladies ; and some of 
it wasdistributed among the old people who 
remembered Mr. Peter in the days of his 
frolicsome youth. The India muslin gown 
was reserved for darling Flora Gordon (Miss 
Jessie Brown’s daughter). The Gordons had 
been on the Continent for the last few years, 
but were now expected to return very soon ; 
and Miss Matey, in her sisterly pride antici- 
ated great delight in the joy of showing them 
Mr. Peter. The pearl necklace disappeared ; 
and about that time many handsome and useful 
resents made their appearance in the house- 
holds of Miss Pole me Mrs. Forrester ; and 
some rare and delicate Indian ornaments 
graced the drawing rooms of Mrs. Jamieson 
and Mrs. Fitz-Adam. I myself was not. for- 
a. Among other things, I had the 
audsomest bound and best edition of Doctor 
Johnson’s works that could be procured ; and 
dear Miss Matey, with tears in her eyes, 
begged me to consider it as a present from 
her sister as well as herself. In short no one 
was forgotten; and what was more, every 
one, however insignificant, who had shown 
kindness to Miss Matey at any time, was sure 
of Mr. Peter’s cordial regard. 

It was no wonder that he became such a 
favourite at Cranford. The ladies vied with 
each other who should admire him most ; and 
no wonder ; for their. quiet lives were astonish- 
ingly stirred up by the arrival] from India— 
especially as the person arrived told more 
wonderful stories than Sindbad the sailor ; 
and, as Miss Pole said, was quite as good as 
an Arabian night any evening, For my own 
we I had vibrated all my life between 

rumble and Cranford, and I thought it was 
quite possible that all Mr, Peter’s stories 
might be true although wonderful ; but when 
I found, that if we swaliowed an anecdote of 
tolerable magnitude one week, we had the 
dose considerably increased the next, I began 
to have my doubts; especially as I noticed 
that when his sister was present the accounts 
of Indian life were comparatively tame ; not 
that she knew more than we did, perhaps 
less. I noticed also that when the rector 
came to call, Mr. Peter talked in a different 
way about the countries he had been in. But 
I don’t think the ladies in Cranford would 
have considered him such a wonderful tra- 
veller if they had only heard him talk in the 
quiet way he did to him. They liked him the 
better, indeed, for being what they called “so 
very Oriental.” One day at a select party in 
his honour, which Miss Pole gave, and from 
which, as Mrs. Jamieson honoured it with her 
ee and had even offered to send Mr. 

liner to wait, Mr. and Mrs. Hoggins and 
Mrs. Fitz~-Adam were necessarily excluded— 
one day at Miss Pole’s Mr. Peter said he was 
tired of sitting upright against the hard- 
backed uneasy chairs, and asked if he might not 
indulge himself in sitting cross-legged. Miss 
Pole’s consent was eagerly given, and down he 
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went with the utmost gravity, But when Migs 
Pole asked me, in an audible whisper, “ if he 
did not remind me of the Father of the 
Faithful?” I could not help thinking of poor 
Simon.Jones the lame tailor ; and while Mee 
Jamieson slowly commented on the elegance 
and convenience of the attitude, I remem- 
bered how we had all followed that lady's 
lead in condemning Mr. Hoggins for vulgarity 
because he simply crossed his legs as he sate 
still on his chair. Many of Mr. Peter’s ways 
of eating were a little strange amongst such 
ladies as Miss Pole, and Miss Matey, and Mrs, 
Jamieson, especially when I recollected the 
untasted green peas and two-pronged forks 
at poor Mr. Holbrook’s dinner. 

he mention of that gentleman’s name 
recalls to my mind a conversation between 
Mr. Peter and Miss Matey, one evening in 
the summer after he returned to Cranford. 
The day had been very hot, and Miss Matey 
had been much oppressed by the weather ; in 
the heat of which her brother revelled. I 
remember that she had been unable to 
nurse Martha’s baby ; which had become her 
favourite employment of late, and which was 
as much at home in her arms as in its 
mother’s, as long as it remained a light 
manger perlenne by one so fragile as Mi 
Matey. This day to which I refer, Miss 
Matey had seemed more than usually feeble 
and languid, and only revived when the sun 
went down, and her sofa was wheeled to the 
open window, through which, although it 
looked into the principal street of Cranford, 
the fragrant smell of the neighbouring hay- 
fields came in every now apd then, borne by 
the soft breezes that stirred the dusk air of 
the summer twilight, and then died away. 
The silence of the sultry atmosphere was 
lost in the murmuring noises which came in 
from many an open window and door; even 
the children were abroad in the street, late as 
it was (between ten and eleven), enjoying the 
game of play for which they had not had 
spirits during the heat of the day. It wasa 
source of satisfaction to Miss Matey to see 
how few candles were lighted even in the 
apartments of those houses from which 
issued the greatest signs of life. Mr. Peter, 
Miss Matey and I, had all been quiet, each 
with a separate reverie, for some little time, 
when Mr. Peter broke in— 

“ Do you know, little Matey, I could have 
sworn you were on the high road to matri- 
mony when I left England that last time! 
If anybody had told me you would have 
lived and died an old maid then, I should 
have laughed in their faces.” 

Miss Matey made no reply ; and I tried in 
vain to think of some subject which should 
effectually turn the conversation ; bu: I 
was very stupid; and. before I spoke, he 
went on: 

“It was Holbrook ;.that fine manly fellow 
who lived at ——, that I used to think would 
carry off my little Matey. You would not 
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think it now, I dare say, Mary! but this 
sister of mine was once a very pretty girl— 
at least I thought so, and so I’ve a notion 
did poor Holbrook. What‘ business had he to 
die before I came home to thank him for all 
his kindness to a good-for-nothing cub as I 
was? It was that that made me first think 
he cared for you ; for in all our fishing expe- 
ditions it was Matey, Matey, we talked about. 
Poor Deborah! What a lecture she read me 
on having asked him home to lunch one day 
when she had seen the Arley carriage in the 


| town, and thought that my lady might call. 


Well, that’s long years ago; more than half 
a lifetime! and yet it seems like yesterday ! 
I don’t know a fellow I should have liked 
better as a brother-in-law. You must have 
played your cards badly, my little Matey, 
somehow or another—wanted your brother 
to be a good go-between, eh! little one?” 
said he, putting out his hand to take hold of 
hers as she lay on the sofa—‘ Why, what’s 
this ? you’re shivering and shaking, Matey, 
with that confounded open window. Shut it, 
Mary, this minute !” 

I did so, and then stooped down to kiss 
Miss Matey, and see if she really were 
chilled. She caught at my hand, and gave it 
a hard squeeze—but unconsciously I think— 
for in a minute or two she spoke to us quite 
in her usual voice, and smiled our uneasiness 
away ; although she patiently submitted to 
the prescriptions we enforced of a warmed 
bed, and a glass of weak negus. I was to 
leave Cranford the next day, and before I 
went I saw that all the effects of the open 
window had quite vanished. I had superin- 
tended most of the alterations necessary in 
the house and household during the latter 
weeks of my stay. The shop was once more 
a parlour; the empty resounding rooms 
again furnished up to the very garrets, 

There had been some talk of establishing 
Martha and Jem in another house; but Miss 
Matey would not hear of this. Indeed I never 
saw her so much roused as when Miss Pole 
had assumed it to be the most desirable ar- 
rangement. As longas Martha would remain 
with Miss Matey, Miss Matey was only too 
thankful to have her about her ; yes, and Jem 
too, who was a very pleasant man to have in the 
house, for she never saw him from week’s end 
to week’s end. And as for the probable chil- 
dren, if they would all turn out such little 
darlings as her goddaughter Matilda, she 
should not mind the number, if Martha 
didn’t. Besides, the next was to be called 
Deborah ; a point which Miss Matey had 
reluctantly yielded'to Martha’s stubborn de- 
termination that her first-born was to be 
Matilda. So Miss Pole had to lower her 
colours, and even her voice, as she said to me 
that as Mr. and Mrs. Hearn were still to go 
on living in the same house with Miss Matey, 
we had certainly done a wise thing in hiring 
Martha’s niece as an auxiliary. I left Miss 
Matey and Mr. Peter most comfortable «nd 
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contented ; the only subject for regret to the 
tender heart of the one and the social friendly 
nature of the other being the unfortunate 
quarrel between Mrs. Jamieson and the ple- 
beian Hogginses and their following. In 
joke I prophesied one day that this would 
only last until Mrs. Jamieson or Mr. Mulliner 
were ill, in which case they would only be too 
glad to be friends with Mr. Hoggins; but 
Miss Matey did not like my looking for- 
ward to anything like illness in so light 
a manner; and, before the year was out, 
all had come round in a far more satis- 
factory way. I received two Cranford 
letters on one auspicious October morning. 
Both Miss Pole and Miss Matey wrote to ~ 4 
me to come over and meet the Gordons, who 
had returned to England, alive and well, with 
their two children, now almost grown up. 
Dear Jessie Brown had kept her old kind 
nature, although she had changed her name 
and station; and she wrote to say that she 
and Major Gordon expected to be in Cran- 
ford on the fourteenth, and she hoped and 
begged to be remembered:to Mrs. Jamieson 
(named first, as became her honourable sta- 
tion), Miss Pole, and Miss Matey—could she 
ever forget their kindness to her poor father 
and sister /—Mrs. Forrester, Mr. Hoggins 
(and here again came in an allusion to -kind- 
ness shown to the dead long ago), his new 
wife, who as such must allow Mrs. Gordon 
to desire to make her acquaintance, and 
who was moreover an old Scotch friend of 
her husband’s. In short, every one was 
named, from the reetor—who had been ap- 
pointed to Cranford in the interim between 
Captain Brown’s death and Miss Jessie’s 
marriage, and was now associated with the 
latter event—down to Miss Betty Barker— 
all were asked to the luncheon; all except 
Mrs. Fitz-Adam, who had come’ to. live in 
Cranford since Miss Jessie: Brown’s days, and 
whom I found rather moping on account of 
the omission. People wondered at Miss Betty 
Barker’s being included in the honourable 
list ; but then, as Miss Pole said; we must 
remember the disregard of the genteel pro- 
prieties of life in which the poor captain had 
educated his girls; and for his sake we swal- 
lowed our pride; indeed Mrs. Jamieson 
rather took it as a compliment, as putting 
Miss Betty (formerly her maid) on a level 
with “those Hogginses.” 

But, when I arrived.in Cranford, nothing 
was as yet ascertained of Mrs. Jamieson’s 
own intentions; would the honourable lady 
go, or would she not? Mr, Peter declared 
that she should and she would; Miss Pole 
shook her head and desponded. But Mr. 
Peter was a man of resources. In the first 
place, he persuaded Miss Matey to write to 
Mrs. Gordon, and to tell her of Mrs. Fitz- 
Adam’s existence, and to beg that one so 
kind, and cordial, and generous, might be 
included in the pleasant invitation. An 
answer came back by return of post, with a 
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pretty little note for Mrs. Fitz-Adam, and a 
request that Miss Matey would deliver it 
herself and explain the previous omission. 
Mrs. Fitz-Adam was as pleased as could be, 
and thanked Miss Matey over and over again. 
Mr. Peter kad said, “ Leave Mrs. Jamieson 
to me;” so we did; especially as we knew 
nothing that we could do to alter her deter- 
mination if once formed. I did not know, 
nor did Miss Matey, how things were going 
on, until Miss Pole asked me, just the day 
before Mrs. Gordon came, if I thought there 
was anything between Mr. Peter and Mrs, 
Jamieson in the matrimonial line, for that 
Mrs. Jamieson was really going to the lunch 
at the George. She had sent Mr. Mulliner 
down to desire that there might be a foot-stool 
put to the warmest seat in the room, as she 
meant to come, and knew that their chairs 
were very high. Miss Pole had picked this 
piece of news up, and from it she conjectured 
all sorts of things, and bemoaned yet more. 
“Tf Peter should marry, what would become 
of poor dear Miss Matey! And Mrs. 
Jamieson, of all people!” Miss Pole seemed 


to think there were other ladies in Cranford 
who would have done more credit to his 


choice, and I think she must have had 
some one who was unmarried in her head, 
for she kept saying, “It was so wanting 
in delicacy in a widow to think of such a 
thing.” 

When I got back to Miss Matey’s, I really 
did begin to think that Mr. Peter might be 
thinking of Mrs. Jamieson for a wife ; and I 
was as unhappy as Miss Pole about it. He 
had the proof-sheet of a great placard in his 
hand. “Signor Brunoni, Magician to the 
King of Delhi, the Rajah of Oude, and the 
Great Lama of Thibet, &c. &., was going to 
perform in Cranford for one night only,” the 
very next night ; and Miss Matey, exultant, 
showed me a letter from the Gordons, pro- 
mising to remain over this gaiety, which Miss 
Matey said was entirely Peter’s doing. He 
had written to ask the Signor to come, and 
‘was to be at all the expenses of the affair. 
Tickets were to be sent gratis to as many as 
the room would hold. In short, Miss Matey 
was charmed with the plan, and said that 
to-morrow Cranford would remind her of the 
Preston Guild to which she had been in her 
youth—a luncheon at the George, with the 
dear Gordons, and the Signor in the Assembly- 
room in the evening. But I—I looked only 
at the fatal words— 


“ Under the Patronage of the HonovraBLE 
Mrs. JAMIESON.” 


She, then, was chosen to preside over this 
entertainment of Mr. Peter’s; she was 
perpen going to displace my dear Miss 

flatey in his heart, and make her life lonely 
once more! I could not look forward to the 
morrow with any pleasure ; and every innocent 
anticipation of Miss Matey’s only served to 
add to my annoyance. So, angry and irritated, 
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and exaggerating every little incident which 
could add to my irritation, I went on till we 
were all assembled in the great parlour at 
the George. Major and Mrs. Gordon and 
pretty Flora and Mr. Ludovic were all ag 
bright and handsome and friendly as could 
be ; but I could hardly attend to them for 
watching Mr. Peter, and I saw that Miss 
Pole was equally busy. I had never seen 
Mrs. Jamieson so roused and animated 
before ; her face looked full of interest in 
what Mr. Peter was saying. I drew near to 
listen. My relief was great when I caught 
that his words were not words of love, but 
that, for all his grave face, he was at his old 
tricks. He was telling her of his travels in 
India, and describing the wonderful height 
of the Himalaya mountains : one touch after 
another added to their size ; and each exceeded 
the former in absurdity ; but Mrs, Jamieson 
really enjoyed all in perfect good faith. I 
suppose she required strong stimulants to 
excite her to come out of her apathy. Mr, 
Peter wound up his account by saying that, 
of course, at that altitude there were none of 
the animals to be found that existed in the 
lower regions; the game—everything was 
different. Firing one day at some flying 
creature, he was very much’ dismayed, when 
it fell, to find that he had shot a cherubim! 
Mr. Peter caught my eye at this moment, 
and gave me such a funny twinkle, that I 
felt sure he had no thoughts of Mrs. Jamieson 
as a wife, from that time. She looked un- 
comfortably amazed : 

“But, Mr. Peter—shooting a cherubim— 
don’t you think—I am afraid that was 
sacrilege !” 

Mr. Peter composed his countenance in a 
moment, and appeared shocked at the idea; 
which, as he said truly enough, was now pre- 
sented to him for the first time ; but then 
Mrs. Jamieson must remember that he had 
been living for a long time among savages— 
all of whom were heathens—some of them, he 
was afraid, were downright Dissenters, Then, 
seeing Miss Matey draw near, he hastily 
changed the conversation, and after a little 
while, turning to me he said, “Don’t be 
shocked, — little Mary, at all my wonderful 
stories ; [ consider Mrs. Jamieson fair game, 
and besides, I am bent on propitiating her, 
and the first step towards it is keeping her 
well awake. I bribed her here by asking her 
to let me know her name as patroness for my 
poor conjurer this evening ; and I don’t want 
to give her time enough to get up her rancour 
against the Hogginses, who are just coming 
in. I want everybody to be friends, for it 
harrasses Matey so much to hear of these 
quarrels, I shall go at it again, by and bye, 
so you need not look shocked. I intend 
to enter the Assembly-room to-night with 
Mrs. Jamieson on one side, and my lady 
Mrs. Hoggins on the other. You see if I 
don’t.” . 

Somehow or another he did; and fairly 
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got them into conversation together. Major 
and Mrs. Gordon helped at the good work 
with their perfect ignorance of any existing 
coolness between any of the inhabitants of 
Cranford. 

Ever since that day there has been the old 
friendly sociability in Crantord society ; which 
| J am thankful for, because of my dear Miss 
| Matey’s love of peace and kindliness. We 
| all love Miss Matey, and I somehow think we 
| are all of us better when she is near us. 





CHIPS. 


TWENTY GUINEA DIPLOMAS. 


In No. 151 of this Miscellany we pointed 
out the danger of taking the designation of 
“Doctor of Philosophy” for granted ; and of 
| placing faith in a schoolmaster, a dentist, or a 
| country chemist (who may also be a licentiate 
| of the Excise Office for the sale of tea coffee 
| tobacco and snuff), because he has been rich 
| and unscrupulous enough to buy a title to 

which he has no right. We mentioned that 

certain individuals—who, if capable of honest 
employment, are perhaps in want of it—have 
the assurance to advertise their services to 
procure diplomas from the Universities of 

Giessen and Jena for persons, who, be they 

ever sO ignorant, are ambitious of writing | 

themselves down “ Doctor.” 

Since the appearance of that “Chip,” 
another mode of soliciting orders adopted 
by these diplomatic touters has been re- 
vealed to us ; which for quaint business-like 
| effrontery deserves to be exposed. It consists 
| of a letter—we presume a circular—addressed | 
to the proprietors of private schools. Oue of 
the gentlemen so addressed, regardless of the 
confidence impudently thrust upon him, has 
broken it by forwarding to us the epistle, 
which is specially marked “private.” We 
| conceal the writer’s name, and will only state 
that his communication is dated from a back 
street near University College, London. 
Should, therefore, any budding schoolmaster 
| burst forth too suddenly into a full-blown 
doctor, it may be shrewdly guessed that the 
honour has not been conferred in reward of 
| his literary attainments, but in consequence 
of his having received a letter, of which the 

| following is a copy :— 


“Sir—It having been suggested that the 
| higher class members of the Scholastic Pro- | 
| fession should be distinguished from the un- | 
_— by the assumption of a Doctor’s| 
| degree from some distinguished foreign Uni- | 
versity, should your views coincide, I shall be 
| happy to give you the information relative to 
| the necessary certificates, &., which I have 

obtained at a considerable expenditure of time 
| and labour. 

“The object being to restrain from gradu- 
| ating any others than those to whom direct 
communication is made, you are requested to 
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consider this as confidential as your reply 
shall be. 
“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“ 


“The fees will be under twenty guineas, 
and personal attendance or examination not 
essential.” 


Some months ago there appeared in the 
London Gazette a notice of the dissolution of 
a scholastic partnership in the neighbourhood 
of London, which was signed by one of the 
teachers of youth with “his mark.” We 
wonder whether that gentleman was one of 
“the higher class members of the Scholastic 
Profession” who is, in virtue of twenty guineas, 
or “under,” a Doctor of Philosophy. 


DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE AMONG CATTLE. 
Elbing, March, 1853. 

I can add a fact to notes already collected 
in your journal on the subject of intercom- 
munication of ideas among the lower animals, 

There is a large shallow inlet on the 
Prussian shore known as the Frische Haff, 
crossed for the first time by steamers ten or 
twelve years ago. Upon their way the ves- 
sels paddle by a common near the Elbing 
river upon which the townspeople turn cattle 
out to graze. When the first steamers passed 
this common they caused every flank of beef 
to quake ; such fiends in dragon shape had 
never appeared before to try the nerves of any 
cow, or to excite wrath in the bully bosom of 
the most experienced among the warriors of 
the herd. With tails erect, therefore, and 
heads bent.down, the whole colony upon the 
common charged over dykes and ditches 
inland, roaring horribly. Every appearance 
of the steamer, to the great joy of the crew, 
caused a panic and a scattering of oxen, until, 
after a few days, the animals had become 
hardened to the sight and took it asa thing 
of course which meant no harm to them. 

Now all the horned beasts on the common 
during that first year, were, in the usual way, 
placed there to be fatted. In the followin 
oe they had gone the way of beef, ait 
their place was filled by a new generation 
altogether. So soon, therefore, as the Haff 
was clear of ice, and the steamers again began 
to ply daily upon the route between Elbing 
and Kénigsberg, the sailors were on the alert 
again to witness the old scene of uproar by 
the water side. 

But they were disappointed. Though there 
was the pasture-ground well stocked with 
new recruits for the market who had come 
from distant inland farms or out of stalls 
within the town, though scarcely one of them 
—if any one—had ever seen the apparition of 
a steamboat, not a cow flinched. ‘The mem- 
bers of the whole herd went on grazing or 
stared imperturbably at the phenomenon. It 
was a new thing no doubt for them to see— 
but they had already been told of it. 

Every spring the first passing of the 
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steamers is in this way regarded by a fresh | passage out.to the gold diggings, at a reduced 
generation on the common with complete] pay, to the hurt of good seamen by lowering 
indifference. The experience acquired by its| their rate of wages, and screwing up to the 
forefathers ten or twelve years ago, seems to| worst possible pinch their rate of work. It 
be now added to the knowledge of every calf| might have been said—for it is true—that 
born in any corner of our province. And yet,| vessels, undermanned already, carry out 
in what way have these calves been educated, | among their crews men taking a passage in 
or, if this fact has been taught to them all, | the forecastle (where their mothers may pity 
what else may they not know ? them, but sailors don’t) entered and bound 

to work, who receive not a farthing for their 

labour. Matthew Crab, one of our set, who 


THE LIFE OF POOR JACK. has just come home from Australia, says, and 
is ready to testify, that there were two men 


Wrru respect to the remarks made by alin the forecastle of his vessel who came on 
tar in your honoured journal, I am appointed | board with hands like satin. One of them 
secretary to a committee of old salts, respect-|was a gentleman; the other was a Scotch 
able friends who smoke their pipes together | tobacconist ; they had both been.cleaned out 
at times in my crib, of which I give you the] at the diggings and could see no other way 
address in confidence, where we shall be glad of getting home. Tf the forecastle was not 
to see you any Tuesday after six in this| quite so terrible a den, and a three months’ 
month, which are open evenings, and no| voyage, with common sailor’s board and 
charge for your beer. Having a little pro-| lodging, was not so very much worse than three 
perty by right of my wife which was an|months in the filthiest old jail in England, 
upper servant in the Savings Bank, I left | there would be no need of professed caikentl 
the sea myself a many years ago, not liking/all, There are lots of men wanting to 





to eat mahogany and do the work of an 
elephant upon the keep and lodging of a pig. 
My position in society as landlord of The 
Tar Ashore, requires that I should be o 
current in the salt-water taik of landsmen, 
and overhaul the log of parliament both as 
regards debates and blue books, which my 


wife, to whom I read the interesting parts | 


aloud, says are blue bores, and she hopes 
will some day choke me. That, however, pro- 
perdebots as the French say. 

When the remarks made by a tar in your 
honoured journal being read from the chair 
in our committee, were approved as correct, 
it was considered that there were some more 
facts that might be submitted to your readers. 
Consequently I was authorised to draw up 
this communication, of which you are at 
liberty to make what use you please, 

Concerning what was said about crews 
being compelled to sail in unseaworthy 
vessels, I am directed to send you without 
comment this paragraph, which Tom Winkle 
cut yesterday out of the Bristol Mercury, for 
April 23, 1853 :— 


THe Janz.—From a report in the Commercial 
Rooms we perceive that the Jane, which left this 
port on Wednesday se’nnight for Quebec, has put 
baek to King Road. It will be remembered that on 
Tuesday, the 12th instant, the crew, consisting of 


somewhere who wouldn’t mind taking the 
command of a ship, to say nothing of worki 
in her. The two men who sailed with C 
were to get no wages at all, though they were 
took on board and put into the berths of 
seamen. Hard berths they were. The gentle- 
|man, says Crab, showed he was well bred, for 
he made himself agreeable, ran up the rigging, 
‘and pulled at the ropes his best. He was 
worth some of the salt he didn’t get, and the 
men treated him civilly. The tobacconist 
did nothing but growl about his kennel like 
an ugly dog, and a dog’s life he had to lead 
for it. He always was the horse that never 
pulled ; he only shammed work, and every 
bit of strength he should have used had to be 
put out extra by the other men, who would 
have been short-handed enough, even if both 
the land lubbers had been A. B.’s. As it is 
obvious to the meanest understanding you, I 
am sure, will see that by acting in this way 
owners or masters place themselves upon the 
horns ofa dilemma, Ifit be said that men 
who work their passage in that way are fit 
for the work, I ask, why are they not paid? 
If it be said that they are not fit for the 
work, I ask, sir, why are they taken? As 
the Ghost says in the comedy, I pause for a 
reply. If any, speak ! 

fear it is of no use speaking, but I will 

















fourteen men, were brought before the magistrates| reply myself. Vessels are manned anyhow, 
for refusing to go to sea in this vessel. The men] because there is money made by cutting down 
gave asareason that she was not sea-worthy, but|the cost of hands, and the risk run by 80 
the magistrate did not consider the case made out doing is not run by the owner. An in- 
on the part of the men, and committed them to surance covers it. Vessels that go out well 
prison for fourteen days. The Jane I8 LEAKY, and insured, may often make a quicker and a 
pert that she will have to discharge her cargo, better voyage to the bottom than to apy 
go into Messrs. Hill's dock for repair.— Bristol di : Thenahh woke ld beso 
Mercury, April 28, 1858, ene Geek. Senge vee S 
7 wicked as to turn them adrift wilfully, with a 
Something was said of undermanning| design that they should run astray or founder, 
vessels, and the entering of fishmongers,| very few owners let their sleep be broken 
tailors, and others, who desired to work their! much with dreading of the chanee of a 
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wrecked vessel, If babies in short clothes 
wanted to go out as mariners with short 
| wages, and their mothers would let ’em, 
| there would be no want of owners careless 
enough to entrust vessels to their keeping, 
The consequence of all this carelessness is, as I 
find in my blue.books, that of every seventeen 
sailors who die, twelve are drowned or lost 
by shipwreck. Two thousand of us go to the 
bottom yearly ; and I should like somebody 
to count how many women have the thought 
of a dead sailor curled up in their hearts, and 
how many sailors’ orphans there are in the 
workhouses and gutters. 

I am advised to speak by book, for the 
Committee says to me, “We are ignorant 
men, and the public may suppose it to be 
ignorance that makes us grumble. Give them 
| out some of your learning, Cockle.” Now, 
I’ve been thumbing an official report, in 
which I find the evidence of a gentleman who 
spoke exactly what we know—an honourable 
captain who had served both in the navy and 
the merchant seaman’s service—he was a man 
to be well informed, and so he was. Well, 
what did he say ? “No one,” he said, “can go 
| into the City, or have transactions with the 
| fitting out of merchant ships, without wit- 
| nessing, in daily transactions, the fatal extent 
| of the carelessness which prevails in the 
| selection ofthe master, officers and men, and 
| inthe equipment of merchant vessels. Any 
_ man who can procure a loading for the vessel 
| from any foreign port will seldom be refused 
| the appointment of master, or have any in- 
|| quiry made into his character. I have even 
| known a Portsmouth publican who com- 
| manded a vessel trading from Lisbon to Lon- 
| don.” Now, what do you think of that ? Not 
| but what a publican’s business is exceedingly 
| respectable ; but, because he had sold wine 
| ina sea-port town, was that brother victualler 
| to be considered qualified to take a ship to 
| Lisbon. He had not, it is farther said, the 
| most distant conception of his duty as a 
| captain, but he trusted in such knowledge as 
| had been picked up at sight by one of the 
common'seamen who sailed with him. The 
| same witness and honourable captain, who 
had often crossed the seas as a passenger, 
able to observe with a professional eye the 
doings of the sailors, gave an edifying list of 
his experiences, such as might be given by 
any man equally qualified to criticise, who 
travels much on the high seas. He sailed 
once from London with ninety persons in a 
steam-vessel (of course, highly insured) com- 
manded by an ignorant sot, whose character 
could never have endured an hour’s inquiry. 
At the request of officers and crew the naval 
ae took the command out of his 

ds ; and the commander appointed by the 


owners, when he got ashore, cut his throat in 


a fit of drunken delirium. The honourable 
captain came home from Cape Finisterre to 

ndon once in a brig of two hundred tons, 
and found the second mate the only man on 
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board who knew a morsel about navigation. 
The vessel made Cape Clear instead of the 
Land’s End. The honourable captain once 
came to England in a brig so disgracefully 
undermanned, that it could afford only two 
hands to each watch. In a squall at night 
the helmsman often was obliged to leave the 
ship unsteered, while he went forward to let 
o ropes. In a moderate gale off Cape St. 

incent a fore-topsail had to be cut away 
from the yard, because, with three men and 
two boys in a vessel of two hundred and fifty 
tons, it was not possible to furl it. These are 
bits of the experience of a single gentleman. 
If an able mariner took notes in that way of 
the manning and seamanship on board every 
merchant vessel, and the tales of all the 
vessels were to be told once a twelvemonth, 
we should only wonder that the yearly loss 
of property by shipwreck should be so little 
as three million, that the loss of British 
trading vessels should not be much greater 
than one in twenty-four ; that, out of every 
seventeen sailors, there should be as many as 
five who are not lost on the broad sea, but 
die like other people. Twenty thousand 
sailors, every ten years, is a mere trifle of men 
to have cut off in the prime of life—tumbled 
from mast-heads, cast among savages, or 
drowned among the smash of ships, ill- 
mastered and ill-manned. 

I think therefore, and our committee 
thinks, that the wish expressed by the tar in 
your honoured journal, for the establishment 
of a system of compensation for every pre- 
ventible mishap on board ship, for every life 
lost in a ship proved to be badly navigated, 
or defective in its make or manning, would 
compel owners to look alive, as nothing else 
will. Sympathy is too cheap; people don’t 
mind having to sympathize, where they would 
not at all like having to pay. I would-make 
every man responsible in his pocket for the 
loss he inflicts on others by neglecting proper 
precautions against damage to his fellow- 
creatures in the carrying on of his business, 
or in the doing of anything whatever that he 
may do. Whether they be railway directors, 
builders, manufacturers, farmers, or ship- 
owners, let them be compelled to make good 
to widows or children of men killed or 
damaged in their service, the money value of 
the support thus taken from them. I see by 
my books that there is a rule of this kind in 
the French Civil Code, which has three 
articles as follows : 

“ Art. 1382. Every act whatsoever of the 
man who occasions a damage to another, 
obliges him by whose fault it happens to.re- 
pair it, 

“ Art, 1383. Every one is responsible for 
the damage he has caused, not only by his 
act, but by his negligence or by his impru- 
dence. 

“ Art. 1384. A man is responsible not only 
for the damage occasioned by his own act, 
but also for that which is occasioned by the 
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act of persons for whom he should answer, or 
of things which he has in his charge.” 

The above responsibility holds good unless 
the persons answerable for each case of 
damage, prove that they were unable to hinder 
the act that gave rise to it. Now, almost 
every act of bad seamanship could be hin- 
dered by shipowners, if they subjected their 
officers to strict examination, and took proper 
care to entrust their vessels to fit men, and to 
a sufficient number of them. The money 
responsibility, in the case of ships, might be 
arranged equitably to fall, according to the 
nature of the accident, on officer or owner, but 
men should be made careful of the lives of 
their neighbours or dependents upon peril of 
their pockets, or they never will be half par- 
ticular enough. When inquiry was made 
into the causes of accident in mines, a little 
fact was elicited that proves this cleverly. In 
certain mines of a moderate depth, though a 
life was lost, or a limb shattered whenever a 
rope broke, the ropes were found to be pieced 
with iron clamps, and patched and pieced 
again, to save the cost of new ones. In deeper 
mines, where the breakage of the long rope 
caused a more serious loss and stoppage of 
important works, patched ropes were seldom 
found ; they were renewed regularly at short 
intervals. Or, take another illustration. In 
making a railway bank, the man who tips 
earth over the embankment runs with the 
waggon and gets before the horse to detach 
it near the edge. The rapid twisting move- 
ments necessary, and the unsafe footing, often 
cause the man who has this duty to do to fall 
across the rail, and to be crushed or maimed 
under the truck laden with some three or 
four tons of earth. Thirteen years ago an 
assistant -engineer on the Great Western 
Railway, Mr. Butler Williams, invented a 
very simple contrivance, which at the cost of 
ten shillings saves the labour of this man 
altogether, and enables the driver to detach 
the horse himself. Very few railways have 
concerned themselves to think about adopting 
the contrivance, for the occasional deaths under 
the old system are casualties of which the 
weight falls only upon the orphans and 
widows of the killed. If they were them- 
selves charged with the cash value of every 
life or limb lost on the works, as they would 
be in France, they would be glad enough to 
keep their eye upon all methods of reducing 
such an item of expenditure. Death comes 
to be noticed seriously by a man of business 
when the old skeleton mounts one of his office 
stools, now and then, to put down debtor 
entries in the ledger. He becomes a nuisance 
who must be himself put down as thoroughly 
as possible. 

If loss of life at sea were money loss to the 
person hiring and exposing it to risk, there 
would be some care taken in the selection 
not only of officers, but of men. Owners would 
be careful always to send out crews not likely 
to bring their vessels into danger. Now, the 


worst men get the most employment, because 
they are cheap. Educated seamen are not 
wanted and they are not made. As long ago 
as the year 1819 there was an effort made to 
get up an institution for the instruction of 
sea-boys and apprentices who had been taught 
by the experience of one voyage the use of 
knowledge. Nobody encouraged it. Owners 
as a class don’t care for education, because, ag 
matters now stand, they gain nothing by it, 
If they had to pay compensation to the widows 
and orphans of the sailors drowned every 
year through incompetence and carelessness, 
they would not run the risk of shipping even 
a single blockhead. An ignorant man placed 
to look out for land, requires the keeping ofa 
sharp look out upon himself, or he will go to 
sleep and put the ship in peril through the 
mere weight of his stupidity. The educated 
man will generally do his duty, and require 
but little overlooking. It is the ignorant man 
who will save trouble to himself, and will be 
glad when he can cheat the mate, and so 
escape a little duty. In setting up a shroud 
or a stay, he will make all so that it looks 
secure, but, if not closely watched, he will 
most likely—to get his work over—shirk 
the proper fastening of the end of the lan- 
yard, The safety of the mast and therefore 
of the vessel is imperilled; he may know 
that, but he knows it dimly ; at any rate, he 
is top stupid to reflect upon it or to act upon 
his knowledge. 

Says the captain before quoted, “ Whena 
general casualty happens at sea, if the ship is 
in danger, the first danger the captain has to 
arrest is from the ignorance of the men. His 
first anxiety will perhaps be to have the 
spirit casks stove in, to prevent the men 
getting at them; and, if defeated in the 
— , the ignorant men will be the first 
to rush to get into the boats and cut them 


away, by which their own danger is increased. 
You are never free, in cases of emergency, 
from the dangers of the panics of ignorance.” 

Having received myself a liberal education, 
which enables me to keep up the statis I do 
among the frequenters of The Tar Ashore, I 
do feel very much shocked at the ignorance 


of sailor boys and sailor men. Enlarge 
among their employers the sense of responsl- 
bility for life and limb, by putting them to & 
small corresponding risk of pounds and shil- 
lings, and the sweet little Sire will come 
down from aloft that keeps watch for the life 
of poor Jack, and set about a little active 
business with a view to taking care that 
Jack’s alive as long as possible. Some little 
care will then be taken to train and protect 
seamen, who shall by all means continue to 
wear hearts of oak, but cease to carry wooden 
heads to match them. 

These are the opinions which I am requested 
to transmit to you and sign, on behalf of our 


committee, AHOL'JAH COCKLE. 


Mrs. Cockle begs her kind regzrds. 
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